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[‘‘ TZN THOUSAND PARDONS,’ HE SAID, EARNESTLY; ‘BUT I HAD NOT THE LEAST IDEA YOU WERE THEBE.’’] 


PASSION AND PLAY. 


—o—_ 
CHAPTER I. 
CHANGE OF FORTUNE. 

“ BLANCHE, mamma wants you toread to her,” 

said Augusta Lusbington, as she opened the 
drawing-room door, with her whip in her hand, 
and the skirt of her habit thrown over her left 
arm. 
_ “Very well, I will take up‘ Middlemarch,’ she 
is sure to like that ;’’ and Blanche Neville—a 
delicate-looking girl, with passicnate eyes of 
darkest blue, and the sweetest lips in the world 
—rose from the chair on hema she had been 
idly lounging, and began to look on the table 
for the novel. 

“Who is going with you?” 

“ Only paps, the old Colonel, and Captain 
St. Aubyn.” As she mentioned the last name 
Augusta’s black eyes flashed, and a smile 
trembled on her full red lips. 

% tain St. Aubyn!” Blanche looked u 
in sudden surprise and interest. ‘‘ Then I sh 
see the handsomest man in London.” 

“Tf you look out of the window in time.” 





“IT daresay I shan’t admire him after all.” 

“T daresay you will, if you have any eyes in 
your head,” returned Augusta, tapping the top 
of her neat boot with her silver-topped whip. 
“He is handsomer than anything you ever 
dreamt of; an Apollo with black locks, and a 
skin as white as Monte-Christo’s ; eyes that look 
like a very demon’s when he frowns—like an 
angel’s when he smiles, and a moustache that 
droopsand curls at the tips in the loveliest way 
imaginable. Butherethey are. Ta-ta. Run 
on to’ the balcony, and you will cee us start.” 

With a nod she shut the door, and vanished 
down the staircase, smiling at her own enthu- 
siastic description of the man who was waiting, 
hatin hand, to assist her on to the lively 
chestnut, which was her favourite horse Kis- 


met. 

Blanche looked down at the cheerful group 
of men and horses gathered in the roadway, 
with a full heart and wistfal eyes, Only a 
year ago when she was an honoured guest at 
200, Chester-square, she would have been the 
happiest amongst them all; now that her 
father was dead, her fortune lost, and herself 
deposed from the hononred position of an 
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heiress to that of a poor dependent, they would 
ride off in the sunshine, whilst she stopped at 
home in the shade. Truly gold is the most 
powerfal agent in the world! 

She was turning away with a sigh, when 
Captain St. Aubyn looked up, and caught sight 
of her oes brown head peeping over the fringe 
of the Virginian creeper. A gleam of admira- 
tion shot from his eyes. 

“ What a lovely child!” he exclaimed, “she 
looks as if she had dropped from the skies.” 

‘*She is not a child at all,” said Augusta 
pettishly, ‘‘ unless you call eighteen the age of 
a baby.” 

“ T have known a baby of thirty, and a woman 
of twelve,” he said, quietly looking back over 
his shoulder, in a way that Augusta disapproved 
of immensely, ‘ Under some sunsseeds grow 
fast, and the plant becomes a tree ulmost be- 
fore a year is out.” 

‘“‘ Heaven defend me from living there,” with 
a light laugh. ‘I don’t want to be old a day 
before I can help it.” 

‘* You would like to see us all grow old, thin- 
haired and thick-witted’; and you etand still 
and watch as?” 
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“ Certainly. What fun it would be to see 
you suddenly changed into a tottering old man, 
with no love for anyone or anything but a good 
dinnér. You know dining and avarice are the 
crazes of old age.” 

“ Yes, I know; but you willmever see them in 
me.” 

“* Why not, if I live long enough?” 

“‘ Because I intend to die first.” 

Startled, she looked up at his handsome face 
and found that it was unusually grave, ‘ In- 
tend to? What de you méan? As if you had 
anything to do with it.” 

“Tf I baven't, I should like to know who 
has,” and he laughed shortly. “I never mean 
to drift into a drivelling old idiot—a bother to 
my friends and a curse to myself. When I 
find that I no longer possess the power to 
please the woman I like best,” with a swift 
glance into the eager face beside him, ‘ when 
1 find that I can no longer enjoy a run after 
the hounds, or a walk over the moors, when 
both pluck and eye fail me, when women begin 
to look at me compassionately—if they look 
at all—when the men at the club, instesd of 
welcoming te with open arms, vote me bore, 
then Miss Lushington, in common @ecency 
and self-respect, I shall feel it time to depart. 
No! no! Cupid is the only god I serve, and 
when his arrows @te no longer at my service I 
shall think it tittie-to be off.” 

‘* Of course, y6u are not in estnest ; but you 
really make me sliver.” And “it the ghastly 
spectre of death, which he had introded 
amongst the joyous life and. animation @f 
Rotten Row in tl height of thé Beason, when 
all the beauty, ravk, and fashion of Loudon 
had gathered within the * crowded mile,’ she 
turned away and shtddered. 

“ Should you care?” he said, softly, tending 
forward to look into her face, 

“‘ How can I tell?” 

Her tone was ascareless as she gotld make 
it, but hot blushes crimsoned her ohecks. 

* How, indeed ? Woman is ever fickle. See, 
there’s Lord Halifax n in @ fit, because 
you did not tetarn his bow.” 

“ Poor fellow! Ididn’t’méan “o cut him, 
bat hé really is so 8 at hols swallowed 
up by the petticoats of @1l the: women. What 
a crowd there is this morning!” 

“Yes; there is a rumour that the, Princess 
is to make her second appearance thi season, 
s0 of course they have all rushed Léte with 
openeyes. Whata pity that loyalty commonly 
makes itself so very unpleasant to its idols!” 

Whilst Augusta was riding up and down the 
Row, her blooming ‘beauty and well-developed 
figure exciting the flattering criticisms of 
friends and acquaintances, Blanche Neville 
sat upstuirs in her aunt’s dressing-room read- 

2g. 

Lady Lushington posed as an invalid. Ac- 
cording to her own account ber health was 
shattered, but if such was really the case the 
pieces held together in the most remarkable 
manner, and would have served as a ne plus 
ultra adveitisement for the cement she ured, if 
she only would have divulged its name. 

She ate a very good luncheon with an afr of 
fashionable languor, and looked as if she 
thorgtt she was doing a great honour to the 
cutlets and tomatoes by consuming them. 

‘*T don’t know if I told you, my dear,” the 
said, looking up from a spoonful of jelly, ‘‘ that 
I am engaged to spend the afternoon with 
Miss Vivian at Fulham. We start directly 
after luncheon, so that if you wish to change 
your dress you had beiter not wait for me.” 

“Very well,I will go at once. But will Miss 
Vivian care to have a stranger?”’ 

“Yes. She asked me to brirg you.” 

Much surprised, Blanche hurried upstairs 
to change one black dress for another. little 
more care than usual was requisite, a$ some- 
body really wanted to seo her, It wasalovely 
face which smiled at its own reflection, as the 
small black bonnet sprinkled with jet was ad- 
justed, the broad black strings tied in a neat 
bow under the fsoftly rounded chin. A lace 
shawl folded over the dnooping shoulders, a 





final shake given to the trailing skitt, and then 

she turned away with a sigh. . : 
What was the good of being formed like a 

sculptured Vertus, with the cdlouritg of ‘the 


| fickle goddess in many an artist’s d'eam?_ It 


had not saved her from the sorrows of \drphan- 
hood, or the humiliating fate of a dependent. 
Only one short year ago life had been as full 
of Promise ss a happy dream. “Her “father; 
General Sir Edward Neville, was on the point 
of returning to England to make a bome for 
ther at Woodlands, the family estate, and the 
pre'tiest place in Berkshire; when the failure 


| of a well-known bank caused the loss of his 


fortune, and a fall from his horse, brought 
sorrow as well as ruin to bis only child. The 
estate was let for the benefit of his creditors, 
who sprang op like a crop of mushrooms in 
ofte night at the news of his death; and 
Blanche, fatherless, motherless, and homeless, 
was obliged to accept the only shelter that 
offered. 

Sir Charles Lushington and General Neville 
lad been sworn allies in the days of their 
youth—rather fast days too, when as much 
toney was lost at cards in the fashionable 
clubs as on the turf, when Englishmen often 
rushed abroad to fight their duels, because a 
fatherly legislation deprived them of the luxury 
of making targets of each other’s bodies nearer 
home, and when those who had wooed suecess+ 
fully ‘‘ under the rose,” sought the nuptial tie 
at Gretna Green. 

There was a third, who at one tithe mixed in 
all the pleasures and quarrels of the devoted 


pair, George Stuart St. Aubyn, afterwards | Head 


Earl of Strathaven, but the friendship between 
them had suffered a sudden collapse; and 
Strathaven, stalking down St. Jumes’s street 
one day in the spring, out Charles. \ington 
dead before the eddlaltive eyes of tlie men at 
his club. There Wasa whisper of doin 
ou the turf, of a aie tampered with the 
day before the , but these were only 
surmises. No one entrees except the 
; and of thore, 


neither was likely » The sudden dis- 
appearance of Lu on the scene gave 
rise to some gossip, i as be was sup- 


posed to be paying his conttemfter the most 






demonstrative fashion to the qte@nof Mey-*}-liked,” 


fair, the lovely Blanche Verreker. Ba 
Neville stepped into his place, and wom 
beauty for his bride before the year was ‘oub,: 
But bis happiness lasted for three y ; 
with passionate regret he saw her ‘wither 


fore his eyes, and die at the bitth of her baby. | 


The child was left at Wo under 
care < a Py pe hed 

rushed off to ; oo) 

in the excitement of active service. 

Sir Charles Dnghin mindful ofthe old 
friendship between them, immediately after 
Neville’s death, adopted his child as his niece, 
and gave her a most hearty welcome to his 
home; but his wife rather resented the in- 
trusion of a supposititious relative, and his 
daughter was inclined. to be jealous of her 
charms. Life in Chester-square was con- 
sequently Jike a bed of roses, with more thorns 
than flowers, 





CHAPTER IL 
“4 LEAP IN THe LreHT.” 

“So this is Edward Neville’s child,” said 
a white-hsired old lady, peering through her 
spectacles at the prétty face which looked like 
the incarnation of youth and sweetness to her 
aged eyés. “I remember your father well, as 
a smart young officer, whom all the girla were 
in love with, and he used to talk to me and 
make such fun of them, because I was too old 
to run after him, and too proud as well. ‘Run 
into the garden, child, and, pick as many 
flowers a8 you like, Watsonis out of the way, 
so he won’t be there to scold you.” 

Blanche stepped out of the darkened room 
into the full blaze of the sunshine, and looked 
round with dazzled eyes, The lawn was bright 
with beds of geraniums and calceolarias 
blooming in gaudy splendour, and without a 


rit: Sweet-peas and 





leaf of darker foliage”to tone down their Bril- 
J ignoweite scénted 
the mir, a pale Devonieniis logked do in 
languid beauty frorathe walt-of the a 
the sight of its frail blossom touched an un- 
forgotten chord in the girl’s heart. She 
stretched up her hand, the light sleeve falling 
back from her white arm, and picking a rose- 
bud looked at itfondly,; ana “Tt in the 
front of her dress, - Thinking, of her; beloved 

ome, where wreaths of white roses hung all 


the length of the verandah, ehe 

the garden to a field where the bright golden 
buttercups looked like a concrete presentment 
of the sunshine; opening the small gate she 
walked on slowly, enjoying the sweet fresh air, ° 
the peace and the stilluess, after the heat and 
noise of Londen. Throwing herself down 
under the shelter of a straggling hedge, which 
crossed the top of the field, she stretched, out 
her shapely figure in an attitu*e of infinite 
grace, and leaning ber chin‘on her hand, aban- 
doned herself to reflection, Gradually sleep 
stole over her senses, her head slipped down 
on to the grass, and little was to by seen of her 


above the bu a stray lock of hair 
and the tip of a #hoe, Insects bazzed 
over the beauty of her thinking they had 


found a rose of a n6wW inary sweet- 
ness; a winged ant settled on the rose in her 
breast, and a butterfly balancsd itself on a 


. Bitting bolt upright, 

eyes and Stared at a young 
Man ES kay cleared the hedge over ber 
jead, Sprung from bis horse as bre heard 
her voice, He stood before her, the reins 
thrown over his arm, His ‘iat ia bis hand, the 





sunsbine wn his yellow curls and- 
= weraaty aonilicens ub'e giamenioher love’ at 
ns iu’s ‘at s glanoe—her love at 
reuse carnéslly, 
but his mouth + “ander his 
wera er had got the'least idea you 
“ Ob-eourse not,” with « thigh and a smile. 
as not t gous to sleep under ao 
es a 
ri to do exactly as you 





eyes b the admira‘ion 
™T hope I did not startle you.’’ 
of my senses,” she said, do- 
mutrely, as'lte rose from the grass and shook 
smali fragitents @f yellow leaves out of her 


“TI cannot Wh yomhow sorty Iam. Itis a 


fovlish batit I bave.of shortening the way to 
my aunt’s when Fis no object, nor distance 
either. I do it, I hope you will 
be "wee you.” 


{ you 
«And thén you won’t come?”’ 

“I shall certainly come, but not ever your 
head,” he said, with a smile. ‘‘I suppose 
you are staying with my aunt. Will you 
show that you forgive me by allowing me to 
escort you home?” ’ 

*T Game over with Lady Lushington, whois 
spending the afternoon with Miss Vivian.” 

‘Then you are Miss Neville!” he exclaimed, 
with some excitement, ‘I ought to have 
guessed it at once. Have you never heard of 
mé from Frank Verreker? He is the best 
friend Tever had.” . - 

“You forget that I'don’t know your name.” 

“ Roaald Vivian.” 

“ Ronald Vivian!” she repeated, wonder- 
ingly, and her blue eyes went up to his with 
sudden interest. ‘*Why Frank has often told 
me that he loved you like a brother.” 

‘“T know he does, Many a scrape he got me 
out of, and many a scrape I’ve got pip to, at 
Eton, poor old mau. Miss Neville,” looking 
down gravely at the pretty face béside hit, “ we 
ought to be friends.” . 

“Ought we?” with a sliy laugh. ‘*Then 
perhaps we shall.” 

“ There ought to be tio' pérhaps’ about it,’ 
he sa‘d, decidedly. “When two people meet 
for the first time, under stich lar ¢ircum- 


stances, they sometimes sh hands.” He 
under the shade of a syringa, 


stopped still 
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which hung over the hedge which bounded the 
garden. His, voice changed, and ‘his face 
was very serious.- ‘‘ My father was with yours 
on his death-bed, and he died a fortnight later 
of a fever, caught at his funeral.’ 

She put her hand into his without a word; 
but their;mutual sorrow made a bond of 
sympathy. .between them, which time and 
separation, and the salt of bitter tears, could 
never wear out. 

It was long since Blanche Neville had passed 
such a happy. hour’as.that which she spent in 
Miss Vivian’s old-fashioned sitting-room, 


listening. to..Renald’s musical voice, meeting, 


the glance of his frank blue eyes, and feeling 
the ebprm of thissudden friendship which had 
dro; down on her like.a blessing from the 
elou ‘The young people were left. much to 
themselves, whilst the elder ladies sat in two 
arm-cbairs by the side of the little tea-table, 
and diseussed ‘scraps of gossip and ‘small 
anxieties.over their cups of tea. 2 

Blanehe,sat on a low chair by the window, 
with .@ plate of strawberries aud eream in her 
lap, her white fingers toying with the crimson 
fruit; her long lashes drooping shyly over’ her 
velvet cheeks ( is. | 

Ronald Vivian, leaning over the back of.a 
chair, let his eyes dwell with quiet satisfaction 
on the pleasant picture before him ; and talked 
of the topic which seemed to, interest her most 
—namely, ,her: cousin Frank Verreker, . the 
young rector of Sandilands. .. 

Lady Lushington’s voice broke the charm. 

“Blanche, my leve, are you ready? The 
carriage is at the door, and we must go home 
at once.”’ £ ‘ 

With a sigh, Blanche, rose from her seat. 
For one short hour, she had forgotten her 
troubles, now they came back to her in full 
force. ’ 62% 

Ronald noted‘the change with’ quick sym- 
pathy. j 

“1 must see you again,” he said, bowing low 
over her hand. rer 

A pair of wistfal eyes looked into his, and 
she passed on to say good-bye'to his aunt. 

“‘Comeagain, my dear-child, as soon as you 
can,” and theiold lady patted her cheek. ‘‘ It 
does me good to look at your face.” 

All the way bome Blanche cat quietly in the 
corner of the carriage, looking at the sunshine 
on leaf and flower and scorching road, and 
feeling as if a new joy within her heart 
brought’ her into’ unison with sammer’s 
cheerful aspect. 

“What is the! matter. with you?’ cried 
Augusta, as she opened the door of her bed- 
reom, and invited Blanche to some in, “I 
declare you lock quite excited. Give am ac- 
count of yourself at once. I couldn’t con- 
ceive what had become of you and mamma.” 

“We went to see the nicest old lady in the 
world, Miss Vivian, at’ Rosemary Lodge,” 
said Blanche, sitting down on a small couch 
at the end of the bed. 

“ Anything else?” 

‘Yes; we had some delicious strawberries 
and cream, as good as what we used to have 
at Woodlands,” 

““Very good, but not exciting—nothing, in 
fact, to: blush abont,” and Augasta turned 
round to flash a laughing glance in her cousin's 
direction. 

* is there was no: charming nephew 
there to make the idyll complete? ” 

“Qh, do you know him?” with an air of 
utter innccence; “ he is an old friend of Frank 
Verreker’s,”’ 

‘*Delightfal! to talk over the old love and 
make. love to ‘the new, all at the same time! ” 

‘Frank is the best man that ever lived, and 
a great deal too good to joke about.’» 

“I beg your pardon. I didn’t know it was 
serious.” i 

“ It isn’t serious, except that I like him better 
than any other man in the.world.” 

“ Rather strong! And how about the other 
fellow?” a y 

‘“‘He is: Frank’s friend, and consequently 
mine,” with great dignity, as she ‘got up to 
escape the fire of chaff. 





“ Quick work in one afternoon! See whet 
happens when my back is turned! But don’t 
go yet. I want you to tell me which is most 
becoming, a yellow rose or a red?” As she 
spoke, she took them from a vase on the toilet- 
table, and placed them alternately against the 
masses of her dark hair, 

‘‘Yellow looks the best,” said Blanche, 
decidedly. ‘ Who is coming to-night?” 

“ A lot of nobodies, and Captain St. Aubyn. 
He did talk so oddly this morning. Sometimes 
I feel quite afraid of him. And yet whea he 
is in the room”’—-looking dreamily at her own 
os gentle never want to speak to anyone 

e."° 

“T wouldn’t like him too much, if I were 
you.” 
“It is easy to talk; but how can I help it? 
When he looks at me with those great dark 
eyes of his, I feel that he can make me say or 
do anything he likes.” 

“Then don’t look at him, give him the cold 
shoulder. to-night, and talk to somebody else 
instead.” 

“Tcan’t. If I saw him concole himself with 
another -girl—Miss Marshall, for instance —it 
would drive’me wild, and I know he would do 
it directly. I am not tbe least bit in love with 
him; but, to see him flirt wiih anyone else 
makes me mad. Heigh-ho! You had better 
go and dress, or we shall both be late.”’ 

When Blanche Neville entered the drawing- 
room in her simple dress of black grenadine, 
her bright hair twisted into a massive coil, 
and a white rose in her breast fur her only 
ornament, every eye was turned in admiration 
towards her. After shaking bands with those 
she knew, Sir Charles introduced her to a 
tall man, with a white resolute face, piercing 
black eyes, small dark moustaches, and black 
hair... Sbe recognised him in a moment as 
Augusta’s beau ideal, Captain Siuari St Aubyn, 
of H.M’s. 17th Lancers. 

“ We have met before,” he said, with a smile, 
‘although at a Romeo and Juliet-like interval. 
I was determined that the space should be 
shortened before the sun set.”’ 

“Perhaps you had already accepted my 
uncle’s invitation to dinner,” and Bianche felt 
already on the defensive. 

“Not so;-Sir Charles was kind enough to 
invite me, as I rode by Miss Lushington’s side 
in the Row,” his moustaches quivered, as if 
with a suppressed smile. ‘“I had an engage- 
ment, but. I threw it up.” 

“That is a pity. You disappointed one set 
of friends—” : 

‘In order to ses you,”’ he interrupted quickly. 
“Surely as you were the cause, you need not 
be hard on the sin, or the sinner,” and his 
fathomless eyes looked straight into hers as 
his rich tones melted into a whisper. 

Blanche turned away her head with the 
gesture of a ruffled swan, and Captain St. 
Aubyn was carried off to take the daughter of 
the house down to dinner. 

All the evening, after the men had returned 
to the drawing-room, drawn by an attraction 
that he could not resist, he hovered near Blanche 
Neville; at the same time he was careful not 
to offend Augusta, at whose feet he laid his 
homage, for all men and maids to see, but by 
a thousand little ways which escaped public 
observation, he contrived to make Blanche 
uncomfortably conscicus that his real admira- 
tion was for her. She felt like a traitor to her 
cousin, when he went to the piano at her half- 
uttered request, after refusing to sing a single 
song at the entreaties of half the compmy. 
When he sang, he threw his whole heart into 
the passionate music of an Italian love-song, 
and made Augusta’s breast thrill with pleasure 
that was almost paip, as she fondly imagined 
the tender words addressed to herself; but 
when he ended, with one swift glance into the 
corner where Blanche was sitting, he pointed 
the allusion he meant to convey. 

Colousing with honest indignation, Blanche 
turned her snowy shoulders on the piano, and 
listened, or seemed to listen, with rapt atten- 
tion to the inangties of Lord Halifax, a good- 
natured little dandy with a freckled face, who 








to explain the intricacies of lawn tennis and 
the new game of chess with living pieces. 

When ste went to bed that night, it seemed 
to her as if a new interest had come into her 
life, and that te out lock iuto the future —for 
what reason she could not tell—had lost some 
of its dreariness, 

When she was combing out her chestnut 
locks, her thoughts were filled with a fair, 
frank face, whose blue eyes had rested with 
such true sympathy on her own; but when 
she had laid her tired bead on her pillow, her 
dreams were hauuted by another, whose dar’, 
fatal beauty seemed to cast a spell over her 
actions, and make her follow with unwilling 
steps wherever he chose to bec'son, 

Was it a picture of the girl’s future life, 
and would “ the evil always be stronger than 
the good?” 





CHAPTER III. 
A LUCKY ESCAPE. 

As the weeks passed quickly away, Captain 
Stuart St. Aubyn came often—Ronald Vivian 
sometimes—to Chester-square, Each did tho 
other the compliment of hating him most 
thoroughly; each was as jealous of the other 
as two dogs over the same bone. 

And yet, from no point of view, could they 
be considered as rivals, for was not the former 
devoted to Augusta Lushington, and the latter 
tied by an engagement formed by injudicious 
parents, t> his cousin, Gemma Dorriagton ? 
But men are very often like dogs in tho 
manger, if they cannot have the bone on which 
they fix their fancy ; they will often fight to 
the last, to prevent it falling into the hands of 
anyone else, 

It was maddening to Ronald Vivian to think 
that a man like Stuart St, Aubyn should have 
the privilege of hovering likea butterfly round 
so pure and innocent agirl as Blanche Neville ; 
of entering the house which called itself her 
home at almost any hour of the day ; of whis- 
pering soft nothings into her ear; of gazing 
into ber guileless eyes with those passionate, 
world-worn glances which had caused such 
havoc amongst women, aad led many trusting 
hearts to the blighting shadow of despair. He 
longed to warn her of her davger, but what 
right had he tospeak ? He must stand by in 
the ranks of her friends and well-wishers, and 
see her drift like a rudderless boat into the 
mouth of the storm.  _ 

One day, early in July, Augusta was drivivg 
her pretty pair of ponies down Piccadilly, 
when a discordant band standing by the kerb- 
stone struck up an unearthly strain. The 
ponies, startled by the sudden noise, threw up 
their heads, seized their bits in their teeth,and 
unmindful of the obstacles which lay in their 
way, ran away, helter-skelter, down the road, 
with foaming mouths and panting sides, at a 
terrific pace, whilst Augusta screamed; aud 
Blanche Neville, as pale as death, caught up 
the reins which her cousin had thrown down, 
and tried with all her strength to hold them in. 
The groom, on the seat behind their heads, 
stood up, and looked wildly round, whilst 
hundreds of people were watching open- 
mouthed on the pavement. A collision was 
inevitable. A drayman’s cart loomed darkly 
in front—grim a3 fate, Into it dashed tho 
ponies, but a man who had just come out of 
a shop dashed forward, caught their heads just 
in time, and literally forced them back. 

The shock threw Blanche out on to the pave- 
ment, and Augusta came trembling atop of 
her. Half dead with fear she clung to Captain 
St. Aubyn’s arm, as he helped her to her feet, 
“« How shall I ever thank you, you've saved our 
lives!” 

“ Pshaw!” he exclaimed impatiently, and 
turning her over to Lord Halifax, whose small 
form emerged from the crowd at the moment, 
he stooped down with real concern in his face, 
for Blanche Neville had not stirred. Seeing 
that she was almost unconscious, he raised her 
in his arms, and carried her through the throng 
of peopleinto the shop. Placing herlimp form 
on a chair, he still supported her with his arm. 
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The long lashes rested on the pale cheeks, her 
eyes were closed to the fervent appeal in his 
own. 

“What is it? Tell me, dearest,” he whis- 
pered, breathlessly, keeping off every one e'se, 
as if only he had a right to be interested in the 
answer. ‘ 

A groan, and then her right hand moved 
slowly to her left_arm, which was hanging 
helplessly by her side. He touched it gently, 
when a spasm of pain shot across her face. 
He turned to Augusta, who was sitting in a 
chair at the opposite counter,’smelling at a 
bottle of salts which the Viscount held to her 
nose. 

“Your cousin must be taken home at once. 
I fear she has broken her arm.” 

F Broken her arm? Oh! what shall we 
(4) ” 

“ Get adoctor tosetit as quickly as possible. 
Halifax, your brougham is round the corner. 
May I place her in that?”’ 

“Certainly, of course,” said the little man, 
with effusion. “ Miss Lushington, I shall be 
only to proud.” 

“ You forget,” and her lip curled, ‘Captain 
>St. Aubyn only asked for it for Miss Neville. 
He never thought of me.” 

Stuart St. Aubyn showed no signs of over- 

» hearing the remark. He went tothe door, told 
@ policeman to clear the way, beckoned to the 
coachman to drive up; and then, having pre- 
pared everything so that there should be no 
unnecessary delay, he came back to Blanche. 

‘*T can walk now,” she said, faintly, as she 
leant heavily against the counter. 

a he drew her hand within his 
arm, and holding it tight, supported her falter- 
ing steps—for her knees knocked together and 
a mist came before her eyes—to the brougham. 
Her head drooped against the side of the car- 
riage, her brows met in a sudden access of 
pain, her lips turned white. He looked a‘ her 
longingly, moved almost beyond restraint by 
the sight of her suffering. Then some one 
tapped him on the shoulder, and he turned 
round to find Lord Halifax with Augusta on 

his arm. 

‘Out of the way, my dearfellow. This lady 
wants to get out of the crowd.” 

He stepped aside with an apology, conscious, 
after one glance at Augusta’s face, that he had 
forgotten his part, and wounded the heiress 
almost beyond forgiveness. 

In an instant he recovered his presence of 
mind, and putting his head in at the window, 
-he looked straight into her resentful eyes. “ If 
you are angry with me,” he said, in a low 
voice, ‘‘ I wish to Heaven I had thrown myself 
down before the ponies, instead of stopping 
them with my hands.” 

‘¢ Why shonld I be angry with you? You 
have saved my life;. though,” with heightened 

~colour, ‘‘ you did not seem to care much about 
it when you had.” 

“ Only because I withed to hide my feelings 
from the gaping multitude,” in an eager 
whisper. ‘I did not wish it to be proclaimed 
from the housetops that I wasa presumptuous 
fool. Ah, that blush is better than a pardon.” 
He drew back his bead with a satisfied smile. 
Lord Halifax called out ‘200, Chester-square,” 
to the coachman, the brougham drove off, fol- 
lowed by the groom with the pony-carriage. 
The ponies, ashamed of their outburst, went 
along as gently as a couple of lambs, and the 
two friends pursued their way to the Park. 

In the afternoon Captain St. Aubyn called 
‘to inquire after the ladies, and learnt to his 
infinite regret that his surmise was correct, 
Miss Lushington had a headache, and was 
very much shaken; Miss Neville had broken 
her arm. 

“What doctor attends her?’ he asked, 
eagerly. 

‘¢Dr. Brown, sir. He and his assistant set 
the bone at two o’clock, and they say it is 
going on well.” 

“Then there is nothing very serious—not a 
compound fracture, or anything of that sort?” 

_“* Nothing out of the way, as I understand, 





“Glad to hear it. 
to-morrow.” 

Day after day, he came to inquire, till the 
reappearance of Miss Lushington in the 
drawing room deprived him of the specious 
excuse that he did it for her sake. 

Ronald Vivian was away with his regiment, 
the 3rd Light Dragoons, at Aldershot, and 


I will call round again 


only heard of the accident through the |" 


medium of the Times, but the day after, he 
appeared on the doorstep in Chester-square, 
and tipped the butler half-a-sovereign in order 
to get a full, true, and particular account out 
of that usually taciturn domestic. 

When the invalid was well enough to be 
moved, she received a warm invitation from 
her cousins at Sandilands. Lady Lushington 
was glad to get her off her hands, as everyone 
was leaving London, and the was longing to 
be on the wing herself; so it was agreed that 
Blanche should stay with the Verrekers till 
she was quite recovered, and then Frank Ver- 
reker should escort her to Homburg, where 
the Lushingtons would be by the middle of 
August. 

. on + + — 

“Oh, Blanche, it seems like a dream to see 
you again!’’ exclaimed Constance Verreker, 
the young rector’s elder sister, as she led the 
visitor with pride and affection into the cozy 
little drawing-room where she had often played 
as a child. 

White net curtains, just as white as ever, 
were drawn across the bow-window ; the pic- 
tures in their bright gilt frames seemed to look 
down on her from the apricot-coloured walls 
with a friendly aspect; the simple bunchof mig- 
nonette and monthly roses on the round table 
looked precisely the same, as that which always 
used to decorate it in the old days, 

It was good to be here, where eve ing, 
whether animate or inanimate, seemed to re- 
gard her as a friend, and she sank down on 
the chintz-covered sofa with a sigh of satis- 
faction. The rector threw himself into an 
arm-chair, after helping the gardener upstai 
with her boxes, his pale refined face slightly 
flushed, his grey eyes resting with a kindly 
smile on his guest. 

“Still obliged to wear a sling?’ he said, 
rather breathlessly, for muscular strength was 
not bis forte, and his heart beat fast efter any 
exertion. We will keep you a prisoner till you 
leave it off ; so don’t expect to get free of us, 
till you are able to help Wilson downstairs 
with your box.” 

“Then you will have to’ keep me for ever so 
long. Oh, Frank! Why is it that you never 
come up to London like other rectors do? My 
eyes have longed for a sight of you and Con- 
stance,” Miss Verreker pressed the hand she 
held ‘all the long weary summer.” 

‘*Tt has been a glorious summer; don’t stig- 
matise it by such an unpleasant epithet. 
Could anyone tire of the sunshine which has 
ripened the grain, and given us an earlier 
harvest than been known for years?” 

“No, I love the sunshine, but I am rather 
fond of my friends ; and without them, I get 
tired of everything.” 

“But you must have friends in plenty,” 
said Frank, bending his grave eyes upon her 
with an earnest glance, for he was anxious to 
know if her life were really one of joy or 
sorrow. : 

‘** Acquaintances by the hundred.” 

‘‘And which are your friends? Tell me. 
I would give much to know.” 

‘My only woman-friend is a dear old lady, 
living in a cottage at Fulham.” 

“Ah, I know,” with a nod of inte'ligence, 
and a pleased smile, ‘ And your men-friends ?” 

“The ones I know best,” and she looked 
down at ». little King Charles she was fondling 
on her knee, “are Sir Ronald Vivian, and 
Captain Stuart St. Aubyn.” 

‘*Not Stuart St. Aubyn, the Earl of Strat- 
haven’s nephew?” he almost gasped. 

‘“‘ Yes, his nephew and heir, I believe. Why 
do you look at me like that?” 

“Don’t have anything to do with bim; you 
ean’§ touch pitch, and not be defiled.” 


“ But why call him pitch?” and she laughed 
lightly. ‘‘He is handsome as a god, and far 
more agreeable than ever they seem to be in my 
theology.” Rather enjoying the situation, she 
added maliciously; ‘the comes almost every 
other day to Chester-square; and Sir Charles 
asks him to dine at least once a fortnight.” 

He got up from his chair, frowning hard. 

“To think of him near you is maddening 
enough,” he muttered; ‘‘ but to know that by 
every word and look of his meg tongue 
he is distilling poison into the purest heart in 
the world, is enough to make one — < 
one’s very existerce.” And he stopped short 
right in front of her. ; 

**Oh, Frank, I am afraid of him.’’ Her lip 
trembled, and she clasped her hands on Tiny's 
head; “ when he is with me I don’t-hate him 
half enough ; when he is gone, I detest him and 
myself as well.” 

“Why do r. let him talk to you? You 
|. ought to avoid him as you would a mad dog. 
I assure you that he is far more dangerous.” 

“But he talks to Augusta more than me. 
He is her friend, not mine.” 

“Friend,” he repeated, scornfully; “he is 
the aed of every pure-hearted woman in the 
world.” 

‘* What do you know of him!” 

‘** More than I can tell tosuch as you. I want 
you to remain a child to the last, unspotted 
from the world,” and with a smile which 
brightened his whole face, he gave her his hand, 
as if to assist her to rise. ‘Promise me, 
Blanche,” he said, “as you value your life’s 
Py ey that you will never see him again, 
or he will wreck your whole future.” 

(To be continued.) 








STRAYED AWAY; 


A Srony or a Love. 
¢ ——++— 
CHAPTER XII. 
TRUE AS LOVE COULD MAKE HER. 


It was a hard s efor Fanny, hard to 
resist the old man, who, for her own sake, 
— with such implo tenderness. The 

p untutored pathos of his heart spoke in 
every tearful word. 

‘‘ There’s poor little Totsy,” he said, brokenly, 
“been down with the fever, and crying her- 
self to sleep e night, because she wanted 
ae And there’s Bill; never been the same 
ad since you went away. The fireside don’t 
seem the same somehow, Fanny; not a bit 
like it used to be. Why don’t you come 
home?” 

Fanny wished she could go home. Her soul 
yearned for the old place, with its familiar 
associations—the little, loving faces of her 
sisters, and the kind, homely woman, who had 
fostered her from childhood with a mother's 
care. The girl longed for the humble house in 
Falkland-row the more now that Percy was 
gone—now that the sweet peace of her life was 
broken for a time. 

*“T cannot, father, dear,’ she said, at last, 
sitting on the couch by his side, and locking in 
her own the brown hand that had grown hard 
in working for her and the rest. ‘‘ You would 
not ask me, if you knew all.” 

‘‘ What is there, what should there be that 
you can’t tell me?” 

“I will by-and-by, tell you everything, and 
then you will see we have acted for the test.’’ 

‘*T don’t see bow there can be any best, whea 
my own girl is ashamed to come back with me ; 
not but what we would look over that, and 
never say a word to bring it to your mind.”’ 

The poor girl sobbed bitterly. Theold man’s 
quite bonseh sorrow moved her when anger - 
or reproaches would have failed. She had not 
thought till now what anguish her promise to 
Percy would bring. 

“ Ah, Fanny!” said the carpenter, laying his 
grey forehead to hers, as he had done when in 
the old days she was achild and sat upon his 
knee ; ‘I’ve been in the world too long not to 
know what this means. T have scen too much 
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of the same kind before. Many a good girl has 
given her love to a rascal like Mr. Percy, and 
clung to him in spite of everything, till he’s 
left her, and she’s gone drifting down and 
down. Like girls do go, and like it would 
quite break my heart to see mine.” 

“ Father, dear, you don’t know.” 

“JT don’t want to know. I don’t want to 
make you cry; all I want is for you to come 
home again, and forget him, Fanny. Never 
mind him a bit. What if people do talk a 
little at first, they won’t keep it in their minds 
long ; you'll find everything just the same,” 
he added, with a faint attempt at playfulness. 
“ Little Totsy, she’s better now, and Sally, and 
Rose—and Bob, you wouldn't believe how he 
has grown; and Andy’s got a rise of two 
shillings a week. Only just think, even the 
old dog would remember you, that he would.” 

Poor, simple, affectionate old man! His 
paper cap had covered an aching brow many 
a morning since that day when he introduced 
his daughter, with such pride, to the builder's 
son. 

‘* We know it wasn't your fault,” he went 
on, pressing her small white hand to his waist- 
coat. ‘ You, of course, believed every word he 
said, They’¥e got such ways of saying things 
to a pretty girl, they have. Fred Crosby told 
me only the other day that he was as fond of 

ou as ever. He’s an honest lad is Fred, and 
e’d marry you even now.” 

“Father, if you only knew what you were 
saying! Do you believe—can you think ——” 

Something in her reproachful tone made 
him turn a quick and eager glance of hope 
upon her. 

‘* What!’ he asked. ‘‘ Do you mean to say 
that he ain’t the villain I took him for? Oh, 
Fanny, if you could tell me that, I shouldn’t 
have a carein the world.” 

Fanny averted her face, fearful that he 
might read the truth, and the old man, mis- 
tnterpreting the action, heaved a despondent 
sigh. 

‘*You believe him still, my child,” he said, 
pityingly, ‘‘and you're angry if a word is 
said against him — women like that is, 
Hen worse a man is the more you cling to 

m,” 

The girl had recovered her composure by 
thistime. The shock of the unexpected meet- 
ing with her parent had subsided in tears. 
She remembered one part of Percy’s instruc- 
tions : he told her that a lady was always self- 
possessed, never gave way to temper, or made 
scenes. Fanny felt that it was time to act like 
a lady—like Percy’s wife. 

‘‘Pather,” she said, quietly—the first calm 
word beginning where the last little sob ended 
— Percy is not a bad man. I want you to 
believe the best, and have patience. I will 
come and see you sometimes, if you will pro- 
mise that no questions shall be asked, no 
attempt made to force me into an explana- 
tion.” 

“What are we to believe, then? What are 
we to think?” asked Bill West, his emotion 
sinking into astate of dejected gravity. 

“Believe nothing—think nothing —only 
wait.” 

“Till when?” 

“I shall be better able to tell you when Mr. 
Falkland returns.” 

The carpenter rose, shaking his head slowly. 

_‘ It’s such an old story,” he said, smoothing 
his hat with his coat sleeve. ‘I’ve heard so 
many like it before, and I know what they all 
come to. No, my girl; don’t you be taken in 
any more by him. You come home with me; 
it’s your proper place. LIain’t going to havea 
daughter of mine living in lodgings while I’ve 
got a roof to cover her.’ 

“Icannot, father. I havetodo my duty. I 
am sorry that you founi me—I am, indeed— 
much as I longed to see you. I must do as 
Percy tells me.” 

“‘Can you say you are his wife!” asked the 
old man, with a look so solemn and so wistful 
that it almost tore the secret from ber. ‘ Tell 
the truth, and answer me that. If you are not, 








Fanny, we shall love you all the same; and if 
you are—if you are——” 

“ Father!” 

The poor girl could bear no more. She sank 
on her knees by the couch, and buried her face 
in her arms. The carpenter saw her body 
heave and quiver with pain. 

‘* There—there,” he said, caressingly, “ I won’t 
ask any more. It’s wrong of me to trouble 
you. I1l send mother to you as soon as I get 
one It’s not your fault, Fanny; it’s his— 

is.”’ 

Old Bill West had knelt by his child, and 
now he turned, still on his knees, and faced 
the window—faced the deep red glow of the 
wintry sun, and extended his arm towards it, 
as if beyond it he saw the throne of Him to 
whom he appealed. 

‘His fault,” repeated the old man, in a voice 
scarcely above a whisper. ‘He's taken our 

t away, our own ewe lamb, likeit was in the 

ible. I’m brought toteara and misery by him 
in my old age, and I ask the Almighty to 
curse ——”’ 

Fanny flung herself round him with a low 
shriek, and stifled the words down. 

“Do not say it,” she implored. “ You don’t 
Ly what a wicked wrong you are doing 

im.” 

She almost lifted her father ffom the floor, 
lest he should remain on his knees and fiuish 
that terrible prayer. 

“ Maybe it’s wicked,” he murmured: “ but 
it’s hard on a poor man like me. I won't 
say it, for your sake, Fanny; and I won't come 
to you any more. I can’t bear it. I'll send 
mother as soon as I get back.” 

He kissed her and went towards the door. 
Mindful of ry Orgs to the last, he wiped 
his eyes and dried his face on a coloured 
cotton handerchief, much the worse for wear. 
He closed the room door gently after him, and 
went downstairs as lightly as he could; but 
nie heart was in his footsteps and made them 

eavy. 

“T had better have talked to missus about 
it,’ he said to himself, while going Lambeth- 
wards. ‘It seems to me I haven’t donemuch 
good, somehow. I suppcse I tried the wrong 
way—mother will know how. She always 
did manage the children better than me.” 

He had to pass the yardon his way home. 
The gates were open, and he saw Mr. Falkland 
talking to one of the men. The builder 
beckoned West in. 

‘* Well,” he said, when they were in the 
counting-house, “ you found her, West?” 

“ Yes, sir. I found her.” 

«“ And how did you manage?” 

‘* Not very well, sir, There’s morein it than 
I can make out—alot more. She won't come 
home.” 

‘“*She must come home,” said Mr. Falkland, 
resolutely. ‘‘ You must use your authority, 
West. Do you not see the risk we run? She 
must be kept out of Percy’s way. I have 
written to him.” 

‘*‘ Have you, sir?” 

‘*T have told him that I discovered her ad- 
dress—that you had fetched her ; and that we 
were going to make arravgements for her ; 
and I told him that you would permit her to 
receive no letters from him, which, of course, 
you will not.” 

‘*No, sir,” said West. ; 

The habits of authority and obedience had 
existed too long between master and servant 
for the servant to dispute his master’s word. 

‘*So there will be an end of the matter,” 
said Mr. Falkland. ‘Percy, when he receives 
my letter, will think she is with you. He will 
not write again. You see, West, how import- 
ant it is keep them from writing to each 
other?” 

‘“* Yes, sir ; I see that plain enough.”’ 

“ And I intend to make him allow her sixty 
pounds a year. I shall stop it out of his in- 
come, and pay it to you myself.” 

“’Tain’t required, sir. That isn’t what we 
want.” 

‘* West,” said the builder, with a touch of 
feeling, ‘if a thousand pounds would restore 





your chiJd to you as good and happy as she 
was, I would pay it willingly ; but that can 
never be, so we must do the best we can under 
the circumstances. My son has wronged your 
child-—ruined her prospects, and it is only fair, 
from a business sort of view, that he should 
make her some recompense. ”’ 

All things resolved themselves into a busi- 
ness. point of view, under the merchant’s 
worldly eye. There was nothing earthly that 
in his opinion did not come under the govern- 
ing power of £ 8. 

‘*T will make the money over to her in the 
legal way,’’ he preceeded, ‘‘so that in the 
event of anything happenirg to me or to Percy 
she will have it all the same; and I will make 
it payable to you, so that there can be no mis- 
= It is an act of justice, West, and I will 

o it.” 

“‘ Only it seems like selling her,” said West, 
uttering one of those blunt and telling tiuths 
that come by instinct from the lips of homely 
honesty ; “else it’s very kind of you, sir ; for of 
course you couldn’t help anything.” 

“It is an unpleasant affair,” responded 
Falkland, rather sternly. ‘‘ My only wish is to 
do my duty. How long have you been with 
me, West?” 

‘* Man and boy, sir, three-and-thirty year.” 

“So long!” mused the builder. Three-and- 
thirty years took him back toa period when 


che was proud to see his name up as a builder 


and contractor on his own account—when he 
was proud of the nine-roomed house that he 
helped to build with his own hands. There the 
house stood in the yard still, grown dingy for 
want of use, but otherwise the same solid, un- 
pretending pile of brickwork. 

But he was changed. Business had pros- 
pered with him; he was a rich gentleman 
tradesman, and had a very dim recollection of 
himself as he was in that bygone thirty years. 
He could remember West. Old Bill had tra- 
velled by natural stages out of the apprentice 
into the journeyman, and thence to the second 
foremanship—a patient, contented plodder— 
one of the men who was born to wear an apron 
and ply the implements of labour till hand fails 
and sight grows weak—one of those men whose 
dream of peace and rest in old age is a quiet 
seat in the chimney corner, a loaf in the cup- 
board, and a cluster of little grandchildren 
gathered round the hearthstone. 

“ Three-and-thirty years!’ said Falkland ; 
“that is a longterm of service.” 

“T am as good as I ever was, sir,” said Bill 
West, eagerly. He began to fear the builder 
might think he was getting too old. “Ican 
do ® day’s work with any man in the yard,” 

“I know you can.” And Falkland smiled 
as he read the foreman’s thought. “ Bush is 
going away, and I want you to take his place.” 

Bush was the senior foreman, with ten shil- 
lings a week more than West got. Thatsenior 
foremansbip and the ten shillings a week extra 
had long been West’s dream—the height of his 
ambition. 

“Much obliged sir,” he said, touching his 
cap gratefully. He could see that Falkland 
was endeavouring to be as generous as possible 
to him, 

* So you will commence next week; and un- 
derstand, West—fetch your daughter home; 
send Mrs. West for her.’”’ 

“T was going to. It won’t be any use of her 
saying ‘no’ to mother. If she says she must 
come home, home she comes.”’ 

“The better for your daughter. It is neces- 
sary that you keep her closely watched, and see 
that she has no letters; any that she may write 
to Percy will be intercepted. I have made 
arrangements, and it’s better for her sake ; she 
shall never hear from him or see him again if 
I can help it.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 
LOOKING FOR APARTMENTS. 


Wuen Mr. West left the house in Baker-street 
Fanny drew a deep sigh of relief. She wanted 
to be alone. Dearly as she loved the old man 
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his presence was a pain to her and a danger to 
Percy. 

She had kept her word—been put to the 
bitter test, and proved as true as ilove could 
make her. She had been tried heavily— 
charged most solemnly by her own father to 
tell the truth, and she tacitly denied it. 

Her whole care was for her husband. He 
had so often expressed his deep faith in her, 
comparing her with the ordinary women of the 
world, and saying he was sure nogelfish motive 
would ever cause her to betray their secret, 
that she was resolved to undergo a martyrdom 
— than let a confession be wrung from 

er. 

**T must go from here at once,” she thought. 
“ Father will send mother here, and I can keep 
nothivg from her.” 

Mrs. West was not so gentle or so patient a8 
her husband. The cares of a large family and 
domestic trouble, the natural consequence of a 
large family and a small income, had some- 
what sharpened her temper, and she was 
slightly given to speaking her mind. The 
little woman had strong feelings, and a strong 
way of expressing them. Had she once set 
her mind on teking Fanny back with her, she 
would—to use her own words—have “razed 
the house,” rather than relinquish her pur- 
pose. 

“Yes, I must go,” sighed Fanny, as she 
stood before her dressing-glass, rearranging 
her hair and making a careful toilet, in order 
to rémove all traces of the disorder into which 
her recent viclent emotion had thrown her. 

“I must h’de myeelf away, and leave no 
means by which I may be followed. I want 
to be left alone, so that I can think of Percy. 
Tcan bear anything if I am not hafassed by 
my owa friends.” ? 

Fanny did not blame these loving, injudicious 
friends of hers, who pained her by their over- 
zealous care. She knew they actéd with the 


best intentions, but she could not help feeling | 


a sense of injury at their injustice to Percy. 

‘* They ought to know him better,” she said. 
“ They think it is the old pitiful story—as if 
Percy could be so base !’’ 

Percy was sinless in her eyes. She had seen 
the best of him, and would not believe there 
was any other than the best. The buildér’s 
gentlemanly son was wise enough never to draw 
aside the veil, and show her the blots and 
blurs in the bachelor life of the young hus- 
band, whose picture, unmarred by a fault, 
held such a bright place in her heart. He 
never, even in his weakest. momefts, would 
reveal his sinfal or his silly secrets to her. He 
never sullied the purity of ber mind by showing 
her the impurity of the world. 

Fanny dressed herself with her usual neat- 
ness before she rang for her landlady. The 
art of dressing well had come to Fanny natu- 
rally when the means were at her command. 
She did not know how much of Percy’s regard 
for her was due to the graceful taste she bad 
in the matter of raiment. Venus is a beautiful 
study to an artist, but a slovenly Venus in 
crompled gown, soiled curl papers, atid 
untidy bocts would more than provoke the 
patience of a nineteenth century husband. 

The girl was quite calm when she touched 
the tell. Her countenance wore a serenity 
that defied the close scrutiny of the landlady, 
who, with the curiosity of her kind, had lis- 
tened on the stairs. The good lady of the 
house was rather suspicious of her pretty 
lodger. She knew so much of the world—the 
lodging. howseé world. 

“These apartments were taken for a month, 
I believe,” said Fanny, when the prim embodi- 
mentof respectability stood before her. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ And paid for.” 


The landlady inclined her bead, and tightened 
her lips. The truth dawned upon her. Mrs. 
Percy meditated a departure, and the land. 
lady looked upon the departure of a lodger as a 
personal slight and premeditated injary. 

‘*I hope you are satisfied with them?” she 
began, in a tone of severity, that would have 


subdued a weaker-nerved girl into staying for 
six months at least, 

“ Quite,” was the serene reply, “ but I am 
compelled by circumstances to give them up 
immediately, end I wish to pay any extra ex- 
pense that may have been incurred during the 
past few days.” 

‘Certainly, ma’am.” 

* And you will send for a cab at once,” 
added Fanny, looking at her tiny watch, “I 
have no time to spare.” 

The lady of the house made her exit un- 
usually erect, and went’downstairs in a frame 
of mind that hed much significance for the 
poor little drudge who inhabited the back 
kitchen, She had charged Percy a high “ 
for the apartments. He evidently bad plenty 
of money, and she put on something extra for 








| tunately a woman of action. 


the doubt that lingered in her mind. 

Fanny repacked such few things as she had 
used during her stay in Baker-street, corded 
the box unassisted, and then finished her out- 
door costume. She was sensible enough to 
wear thick boots, sacrificing just the slightest 
| shade of size for the sake of health and com- 


fort. 
It was a miserable day outside. The dusky 


sun struggled in vain against the gloomily 
leaden clouds, and wretched little dabs of 
melted snow fell on pavement avd road- 
way. Fanny looked up at the sullen sky, and 
shivered ; there was a presentiment withm her 
that her wandérings—the hiding away from 
those who loved her—was only beginning 


ere. 

She took Percy’s photograph from her bosom, 
and gazed with passionate affection at the 
handsome face. The miniature was not the 
best of its kind, and Percy owed it nothing in 
return for flattery, but Fanny could fill it with 
; the beauty she remembered so well. The dark, 
| dréamy eyes seemed to smile at her, giving 
her strength to hope. 

“Tf he could see me now—my own darling 
| Percy,” she said tearfully. ‘‘ Ah! if he were 
here to tell me what to do.” 

A slight dry cough, and the catlike tread of 
the landlady made her slide the portrait back 
' to its resting place. The woman stood there, 
demure as a Jesuit, the account in her hand 
drawn up with a skill that denoted long prac- 
ticé in the invention of items. 

Fanny glanced down the list carelessly; the 
time had not yet come for her to bé careful of 
money. Percy had given her & hundred pounds 
on the day he went away, and there was 
' money in her purse besides. She paid the bill 
without a murmur, and went down to her cab. 
The driver fetched her luggage, and in less than 
five minutes she had said adieu to Baker-street, 
not, however, before she had given the poor little 
drudge two shillings and a kindly word. 

” Where to?” the driver inquired, panting 
from the last heavy trunk, which threatened 
to disappear bodily through the roof of his 
| vébicle. ‘There ain’t room for any more of 

them.” 
“You had better set my luggage down at 
' the first réceiying-house for the Parcels 
Delivery Company,” said Fanny. Bhe was for- 
“They will be 








safe there, I think.” 

“ Yes, mum, safe as the Bank of England” 
—the driver had the traditional faith in the 
Threadneedle-street institution—“ if you tell 
’em where to send ’em.” 

‘* That will be an after-consideration. I can 
leave my name with them. I may want my 
boxes sent to the railway station. Just now I 
am not decided.” 

The driver whipped up his horse. It was 
exceptionally limp in the knees, even for a four- 
wheeler. Fanny would have preferred a han- 
som, but it was expedient to have her luggage 
removed at once. She was glad when the 
véhidle jolted its way to the receiving- 
house in Oxford-street, and the boxes were 
handed down. 

Her instructions were sufficiently explicit. 
She left her name—Mrs. Percy-—with the civil 
shopkeeper, and told him the address would 





be sent in the evening. She offered, at the 








same time, to pay him for any extra trouble 
the arrangement might canre; but» Oxford- 
street shopkeepers are polite, as a rule, and 
this’ one did himself a pleasure when he was 
courteous to his ceful customer, though 
the boxes blocked up nearly ail the front of his. 
counter, and he bruised his shins aguinst them 
when he went to bow Fanny out. 

“Now where to, mum?” asked the driver. 
locking with much relief at the no longer 
oppressed roof of his cab. 

“To St. Paul’s-churchyard.” 

She had been there with Perty,:and knew 
there were some respectable confectioners in 
the vicinity. = id 

The cab arrived there in something less than 
an hotr and a-half. Fanny paid the driver, 
and dismissed hint. i 

Up to this tite the nevessity:f6% energy had 
sustained her, and she didnot drop mow. Peétcy 
had given her some excellent practical advice: 
‘*Pat a woman by herself in the- streets of 
London,” he had said; “ and she is helpless as 
a baby; yet a little common sense will take- 
her through without the least difficulty.” 

He tavght her self-reliance, instructed her 
in the simple detail of every-day life out of 
doors, and Fanny was grateful for the les¢ons 
now. She knew exactly what to do in the 
present emergency. She bought a newspaper, 
went into a confectioner’s fot a glass of wine 
and a bun, then looked down one of the adver- 
tising columns for apartments to let: 

There were scores to select from, and seores- 
to carefully avoid. Percy’s practical know- 
ledge of humanity canie in again here, and 
Fanny, picking out the doubtful notices, 
passed them by. One advertisement attracted 
her, and she read it twice :— 

‘*A doctor’s widow, having a larger house 
than she requires, cin leb apartments, with 
partial or entire board, to an elderly invalid of 
either sex, or @ lady of. social habits, who 
would find evéry comfort of a home. ‘Terms. 
very moderate. Address, Mrs. Wilson, 27, 
te et Holloway. No‘children or other 
lodgers.’ 

There was a certain originality in the adver- 
tisement that made Fanny smile. Thecdiction, 
she would prea 1 atone to the exigencies. 
of space and the price per line. 

**A doctor's widow,” mtsed Fanny. “I 
think Percy would like that; it deems quiet 
and respectable. I will try for this.” 

Her idea as to the locality of Holloway was 
a very dim one, She had seen the name on 
omnibuses, and héard it whispered by her 
former companions in the work-room in con- 
nection with a certain Highbury Barn. Ttwas: 
somewhere beyond Islington, «nd Islington was 
a long way from Lambeth ; she would be safely 
hidden there. : ; 

a to be peculiatly prolific 
in the matter partments, and Kentish-town. 
took the field against it with a vigour and re- 
spectability only equalled by its cheapness. 
But the chief demand was for City gentlemen, 
one or two friends or brothers, who could have 
the luxuries of. partial board, gas, piano, and 
Venetian blinds, combined with the, comforts 
of ahome. Some went so far as to promise a 
musical and social circle cf an evening, but the 
comforts of a home was the universal point. 

Apartments for ladies were rarely offered. 
Fanny began to foresee her difficulty. A girk 
of her age going for uP ay alone, unable to 
name her friends or give a reference, must 
necessarily be under suspicion. She wondered 
what the doctor’s widow would say—whether 
that lady would trust her truthful face, and 
take her in without that indispensavility, a. 
reference from her last apartments. 

An omnibus took her to Holloway, and the- 
conductor directed her to Paxton-street. It. 
was a wide and rather handsome thoroughfare, 
with tall houses, wonderfully white door-steps, 
and towering area railings. hatare” was slightly 
awed by the severely respectable aspect of 
Paxton-street. It had such large windows, no 
one could walk down Paxton-street without a 
certain consciousness that the’eyes of the in- 
habitants were upon her all the way. 
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Fanny liked’ the aspect of No. 27. It was 
quieter, heavier, afd had more tone about it. 
She caught a glimpse of the parlour through 
the window, and saw rich old-fashioned hang- 
ings and handsome old oil paintings on the 
walls, Then the rervant who opened the door 
to her was clean, and bright, and cheerful; and 
a clean and cheerfal servant is a certain sign 
of a household well regulated by a systematic 
good-tempered mistress. 

“ Respecting an‘adverticement,” said Fanny 
to the girl, “ about apartments to lét.” 

‘* Yes, ma’am.” And the girl opened the 
parlour door. “ If you will walk in, please, I 
will fetch mis'ress.” 

Fanny liked the room, It was handsome, 
warm, and well furnished. Atiti-macassar was 
not there in any of its detestable varieties ; 
knitting, netting and crochet were alike 
banished. The chairs were left in peace; the 
sweeping arms of thé sofa were undisturbed. 

It was @ quiet house, and had a homely air 
Fauny felt that she could be at peace in it. 
Tho vety atm ere was genial. There were 
sketch-books, albums, and stereoscopes on the 
table, and a small harmonium in rosewood had 
corner to itself. Fanny was glancing over a 
tketch-book when the doctor’s widow entered. 

A lady of three or four-and-forty, gentle in 
face, gentle in manter, and yet filled with a 
sabdued stateliness that impressed everyone— 
a lady who must have been adorable as a wife, 
and was more than adorable as a mother. 

“Well,” she said, in just the voice one ex- 
pected to hear—low, rich, and sweet -“ you 
have come about the apartments? ” 

“Yes; and I only want them for myself.” 

“Yes. Well, it is the back drawing-room 
and a bed-room on the second floor. And you 
ovly want them for yourself? Surely you are 
rnot——” 

Widowed so-early, she would have said, but 
Fanny stayed her. 

“Tam married, My husband is away.” 

Mrs. Wilson's clear, grey eyes looked at her 
gravely, studying the fair young face already 
shadowed by suffering. The inspection was 
satisfactory, so far that she was influenced by 
the truthful, pee gaze that met her own. 
a inclined her head assentively, then 
said— 

“You have references ?” ‘ 

“T have,” replied Fanny, gently. “But I 
would rather not apply for them. My chief 
motive in coming here is to be out of the way 
of my friends, if you will take my word, 
please.” 

“Is it from your own or your’ husband’s 
friends that you want to hide yourself?” 

“From both.”’ . 


“ And why?” 
“For bis sake. It would ruin him; make 
him peor. That is the reason.” 


“ And how long have you been' alone; ask:d 
Mrs. Wilson, subduing, by her own qnietude, 
the emotion that was rising in Fanny. 

“Ever since yesterday morning.” 

**Poor child!” said the compassionate voice. 
“Tt is your first separation, and seems an 
eget dare say. What is yourname?” 

“ce ere Aad 


“Well, Mrs. Percy, you shall have my apart- 


ments. The terms, with board, are six-and- | 


twenty shillings a week. Will that suit you?” 

‘*T have plenty of money.” 

' “That is no reason why you shonld spend 
it,” smiled Mrs. Wilson, ‘*And when do you 
want to come in?” 

“ At once. I have nowhere to go. TI left 
my luggage at the Parcels Receiving-house 
in Oxford-street.” 

“Surely there must have been some strong 
cause for such a hasty departare.” 

‘There was,” sighed Fanny, “they found 
ont, where I was, and wanted me to go home, 
89 I left at once.” 

Mrs. Wilson made no further inquiries at 
present. Her pretty lodger evidently had a 
story and a trouble, but the doctor’s’ widow 
Was sure there wes no sin in the story, no 
shame in the-trouble. She was ® woman of 
large and generous soul. 








stadent of human nature, too; and she saw 
thet Tanny would need much womanly 
sympathy and tender care. 

‘ Have you been merried lorg?”’ she said, 
still with her kind eyes on the girl whoee 
confidence she had already won. 

“Seven months all but a few days.” 

Ah, child! and quite alone. She will 
tell me more of this story by-and-bye,” mused 
the widow. “I bave ovly to give her time, 
and she will tell me everything.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
BABY. 


Fanny found Paxton-s!reet very pleasant 
Perfect confidence was established between 
Mrs. Wilson and herself though the doctor’s 
widow never made any direct inquiries. Hav- 
ing once accepted Fanny in good faith, she 
had not the bad taste to doabt her. 

The ‘doctor’s widow had a son—her only 
son; and shé idolized him, as Fanny could see, 
by the almost saintly love that shone in her 
eyes’ when she spoke of him. Le was away 
just now on his holiday, but was expected 
every day. 

He came when Fanny bad been in Paxton- 
street a fortnight. Mrs, Wilson let him in, and 
Fanny heard the meeting in the hall. 

* You see, I am home two days before time,” 
she heard the deep and tex der voice say ; ‘‘and 
I want to have these two days quietly to our- 
selves.” 

Then the tone grew playful. 

“* By the way, mother, how about the elderly 
invalid of either sex. Have you got it? Is it 
a bachelor with the gout, or a lady with 
chronic melancholia? Or is it the lady of 
sociable habits, who would find every comfort 
of a home—terms moderate.” 

“Hush, Arthur. She is in the parlour.” 

“She, the goodness! Let me get upstairs. 
I can imagine it—fifty, spectacles, two petri- 
fied curls, and a lapful of plain needlework. 
Mother, now, is this kind to your only son?” 

“Hush, my dear boy; the lady will hear 
you,” and Mrs, Wilson laughed at the mock 
tragedy tone of his last words. “ What if the 
poor creature is plain! age is no misfortune,” 

“Very old?” 

“ Getting on for seventy.” 

Mr. Wilson went upstairs, three at a time. 
Mrs. Wilson entered the parlour.- 

I told him you were getting on for seventy 
dear, and plain,’’ she said, with a little musical 
laugh. “ At least 1 let him infer so. He asked 
impertinent questions.” 

“T heard him,” said Fanny, smiling; “and 
he ran away.” 

‘*To change his dress. Arthur would never 
present himself in a tweed coat and Glengarry 
cap before a lady, whether of seventeen or 
seventy.” 

The gentleman came down in ten minutes. 
Fanny had expected a lauvhing boyish face 
and a lithe-limbed boyish figure. She sawa 
gentleman, quite six feet in height; deep of 
chest and broad of shoulder ; fair as a Saxon, 
with light, golden hair in close curls, and 
grave, grey, thoughtful eyes. The face was 
very frank and winning. 

Mrs. Wilson looked from one to the other to 
watch the mutual effect produced. It wes un- 
mistakably a pleasant one. Te young man’s 
glance kindled into admiration. Fanny sur- 
veyed him with the pleasure that a man of fine 
presence inspires in a!l women. 

“Mrs. Percy,” said the doctor’s widow, “ my 
son, Arthur.” 

He acknowled the introduction in silence, 
bowing to her from his stately height, and 
then sat down, taking a big easy-chair in the 
corner. 

Tea came in soon, by the time the ice was 
broken and some small conversation had been 
got through, Arthur Wilson talked well, quietly, 
and with reserve. Fanny uot:ced one trait in 
his character before half-au-hour had passed. 
The opinions he expressed were all decisive. 
If his mother differed from him he did not 





She was a keen ! 





reply, except with some such remark as this— | 











‘It would seem right to me, mother, if I saav 
it from your womanly point of view.” 

Fanny liked bim from the first hour; he 
gave so much pleasure to the home. Fanny 
would have kept to her own room, fearful of 
being intrusive, but Arthur would have her in 
the parlour with them. 

“Your sociable habits are part of the con- 
tract,” he said. ‘‘ You are just the leaven our 
society required. Mother tells me you are fond 
of reading and musie—so are we; and you 
must take your turn in both. We have a piano 
in the front drawing-room. I daresay you have 
seen it; but I prefer the harmovium. You, I 
suppose, would rather that we had our evenings 
upstairs ?” 

“No, Mr. Wilson.” 

“ Do you like Paxton-street, Mrs. Percy?” 

“I am very happy here, thanks to your 
mamma,” ‘ 

“My mother, please.” He laid his large 
white hand gently on hers, as if to apologise 
for making the correttion. ‘ We have no pre- 
cedent for the use of that polite barbarism, 
mamma. Mother is a good old English word ; 
it is scriptural, too, and there is strength and 
sweetness init. You do not mind me telling 
you?” 

‘““No. I prefer the word myself.’ 

“That is right. Do you sing?” 

“A little.” 

“ And play?” 

“My musical education has been neglected ; 
I can only just accompany myself.” 

“Mrs. Percy’s forte is simple music,” said 
Mrs. Wilson. “Her ballad singing will charm 
you, Arthur ; but your harmonium is too much 
for her voice.” 

“Then we must have some evenings upstairs ; 
invade the precints of your peep-show. Our 
front drawing-room is a chamber of mystery 
and awe to me, Mrs. Percy. I am afraid to 
sit in the chairs, they are so fragile ; and I dare 
not look up, there are so many reflections 
of my face in the room. I see Arthur Wilson 
from every point of view, and disappear in a 
ghostly fashion through a vista of looking- 
glasses. It’s a dreadful apartment!” 

They had some evenings upstairs. Tho 
drawing-room, sacred to the widow by many 
tender memories, was thrown open and made 
cheerful with fire and light. Fanny was 
treated very kindly by Mrs. Wilson and her 
son 


Butshe grew sad in spite of them. She had 
written to Percy and received no reply. The 
days went, and she wrote repeatedly; still 
there was no sign. 

She would not accuse him of wilful neglect. 
She would not believe that anything had hap- 
pened to him. He had told her that the 
nature of his work would take him from place 
to place, and that their correspondence might 
lapse at times. 

So she went on hoping, while the weeks 
wore into months, and the seasons changed. 
She began to avoid Arthur Wilsun, not that 
he gave her reason, but she had a cause thot 
made her centre all her thoughtsin Percy. 

Arthur did not like the change. He had 
grown so accustomed to her soc'ety—to the 
sweet, attentive face that listened when ho 
read—to the voice that often blended with his 
own when he sang. It is only very noble 
men who are capable of a pure friendship for 
a young and beautiful woman, aud Arthur was 
@ very noble man. 

“Mrs, Percy does not come down often 
now,” he said one evening, with a discon- 
tented air. ‘‘I hope I have never done eny- 
thing to offend her.” 

“ Never, Iam sure. 
much?” 

‘* Very much.” 

“I wonder if I have been wise,’ thought the 
widow, “in throwing these two young crea- 
tures tcgether? Sympathies like theirs are 
dangerous—and they have grown very 
familiar.” 

‘‘Yes, I miss her very much,” said the 
young man, witha sigh. “If that girl were 
my sister I could love her with my whole 


Do you miss her very 
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heart. I have never met a purer, gentler 
creature, Do you think, mother, that she has 
any trouble?” 
“I am afraid she has,” was the grave 
eh 

“Why dces she not confide in somebody, 
then?” 

** Does the ‘ somebody ’ mean yourself? ” 

‘Yes, or you. Either of us could advise 
her, And what do you think her trouble is?” 

Arthur was in a low, easy chair by Mrs. Wil- 
sen’s side. She kissed him gravely between 
the temples, and said, — 

“TI hope you will not think too much of her, 
my son. Never forget the barrier there is 
between you. She is a wife, and will be a 
mother soon.”’ 
_ “TI feared so,” said Arthur, lowly, and look- 
ing away from the anxious countenance bent 
over him, “and I hardly dare confess how 
much the thought has pained me. But, 
mother, is that the worst?” 

he doctor’s widow ehook her head. 

“Whatever the truth may be,” she said, 
“the poor girl is as pure-hearted as I could 
wish were she my own child; but she is 

‘hiding from her friends, and Percy is not her 
name,” 

“Not her name?” 


_ “No. In the time she has been here—nearly 
six months now—I have seen several letters 
written by her, and addressed to the one from 
‘whom I presume she expects an answer, That 
answer has never come yet.” 

“ What is the name? ”’ 

“That is her secret, Arthur. I should not 
be justified in revealing, even to you, what she 
guards so jealously, and at such a sacrifice.” 

“Trae.” 


‘ But it is the old story Iam afraid. Ihave 
learned something of it bit by bit, and putting 
these bits together, I arrive at this—an elope- 
ment ; then a villa at St. John’s Wood ; then 
a discovery and flight ; lastly, furnished apart- 
ments, and his departure abroad. He gave 
her a hundred pounds on the day before he 
went, and she has not heard from him since.” 

‘‘ What reference had you with her ?” 

‘*None. I pitied the pretty, truthful face, 
and would not send her away to seek shelter 
where she might have been less safe.” 

“I thank you for that,” he said, sadly. 
‘“‘ The Lord forgive the fellow if he has wronged 
her. Poor child! poorgirl! It’s hard that in 
such a case &@ man must not express all the 
Sympathy he feels.” 

“Such sympathies are dangerous, Arthur.” 

He looked her full and frankly in the face. 

‘** Not with me. I have some reverence for 
the sex that gave me a mother, and if I like— 
nay, if I love Mrs, Percy, it is as I would lovea 
child—caressingly, protectively, purely. Men 
would smile at me for saying so, but you will 
not.” 

‘No, my son ; for I believe you.” 

Mrs. Wilson believed him in spirit rather 
than in fact. Arthur had a strange nature. 
He was ambitious, proud ; and there were times 
when his soul chafed at the bondage of his lot. 
But he had changed since Fanny lived in 
Paxton-street—been quieter, more content, and 
given up his dreaming. The widow knew that 
much of that contented quietude had come 
since Mrs. Percy had become a member of their 
little household. 

‘““My Arthur loves her,” she thought, while 
he sat thoughtfully and eadly, with his fore- 
head in his hand. “Her history is just the 
one that would excite his chivalry; for he 
has a fixed idea that all the world is at war 
= women, and he will be a martyr to his 

aith.” 

The pleasant evenings in Paxton-street were 
broken after this. Arthur read his books as 
before, and played the harmonium softly at 
times; but the sweet attentive face was gone 
from its accustomed place, and his subdued 
music had only his mother for a listener—only 
his mother. It had not always been that the 
gentle matron was not in herself sufficient to 
give zest to his reading and his playing. Until 





there last six months began he had read and 
played for her alone. 

The widow saw that her son’s life was 
clouded, and she could not comfort him. The 
strange girl had come with her beauty and 
her sorrow between the mother’s heart and 
its idolatry. Fanny, up-stairs in her chamber, 
knew nothing of the fire-side drama that went 
on in the parlour, and never suspected that she 
played such an important réle iu it. 

Mrs. Wilson was very patient and attentive 
to her young friend. The poor girl would have 
died in her suffering had not the sympathetic 
voice and never-failing arm been there to 
sustain her. And Mrz. Wilson fostered the 
little fragile life that gave Fanny so much 
joy and brought herso much bitterness. 

The little life grew stronger, and Fanny 
could venture to trust it by itself in the cradle. 
By-and-bye she learned a lullaby by instinct 
as young girl mothers do, and ehe often sang 
it to herself while rocking the cradle softly, 
and gazing pensively at her tiny boy. Percy 
had never written; there was no reply even 
to the letter that she sent, telling him the 
child was born. Fanny went on hoping that 
he would write, but her hope was beginning to 
give way. 

(To be continued.) - 








SNOWDROP’S FORTUNES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“© From her Own Lips,” &c., de. 
on. . 
CHAPTER XXXIX., 
NELLIE’S LOVE. 

‘© You are acool hand, Mr. Scrivener.” 

“ A man can afford to be cool when he holds 
the winning cards, and they are mine, Mr. 
Sayers,”’ the detective replied. “I can prove 
from the mouth of another witness besides my- 
self that you are the man who cut that leaf 
from the register. It was very cleverly done, 
but I was waiting for you; and I warn you, I 
will use the power it gives me to the utmost if 
you so much as lift your finger to disturb the 
peace that exists now amongst the people we 
know of.” j 

“ Who told you I was going to disturb their 
peace? What lies has anyone been hatching 
u ? ” 

ach No lies; you have talked a little loudly at 
times, and you have let drop chance words that 
have given clues to those who knew how to use 
them, that is all. I give you fair warning— 
silence for silences.” 

‘TI am to let Sir Hilary Glenormond and 
Miss Nellie hia daughter go their way know- 
ing——?”’ 

eBxactly, knowing whatever you please to 
fancy you know, which is nothing.” __ 

‘Nothing, it is everything ; the girl is not his 
daughter, I know that much.” 

“It would be awkward for you to prove that 
assertion ; your word would go for very little, Mr. 
Sayers, if I produced this document, and ex- 
plained how I came by it.” : 

“It would go harder with other people if all 
the truth came out; I was not getting it for my- 
self,’’ 

‘* Words gofor very little in a court of justice,” 
the detective said, coldly. ‘I will keep it and 
use it without compunction if ever I hear a 
hint of what you profess to believe. Your name 
would not be on the rolls long if the story got 
abroad.” 

He went away, and Mr. Sayérs raved more 
than ever, for the edification of the house- 
keeper that evening. Of late years he had not 
had his temper at all under good control, and 
had more than once been on the eve of losing 
caste amongst his professional brethren by 
some unseemly ebullition. He could do no- 
thing; he was powerless as long as that fatal 
document was in existence; he would have 
given nearly all he possessed to know that it 
was destroyed; he would have liked to murder 
Scrivener, and would hardly have scrupled if 
by so doing he could have attained his wishes. 





Mrs. Sayers and the household at Albe- 
matle-road felt the weight of his oy Seg et 
and the lawyer’s wife began to think her hus- 
band must be going mad when he bade her 
never to speak to him any more about Sir 
Hilary and his family, or any of “the mean 
crew.”’ She could only imagine that he had not 
been = properly for something he had done 
for them, and hold her tongue as she was 
bidden. 

There was a strange fascination about the 
baronet and his belongings for Lord Wrex- 
ham. Mr. Sayers’s odd words had upset him 
and made him terribly nervous; but Sir Hilary 
had answered him so Senay. when he 
had asked him about Nellie that he could 
notjbelieve there was sarting wrong. Arthar 
Fortescue heard the story of the little girl 
who had run away, and knew that the baro- 
net from the Anti was the Dan Childers 
of whom poor little Snowdrop had spoken to 
the friends who had taken compassion on her. 

It seemed as if the kind act of that night 
had brought a blessing with it, though it bad 
been long in coming, and that Sir Hilary’ 

perity was in some sort a recompense for 
is goodness to a forlorn and helpless child. 

In a very few weeks the house in Eaton- 
square had become a favourite; the baronet’s 
good nature and pleasant manners, and Nellie’s 
beauty and grace, and, if it must be told, my 
rae eccentricities as well attracted every- 
body thither. 

Sir Hilary did not have his daughter pre- 
sented; where her mother could not go she 
should not, he said ; and, indeed, it would have 
hardly done for Lady Glenormond to make her 
cuartsey at Court just. yet; she was growing 
better, but she was terribly nervous snd unin- 
formed still, and everybody advised her to take 
another season in town before submitting her- 
self to the ordeal of a St. James's crowd. 

She was inning to feel more at home 
with the great ladies that came about her, and 
with the gentlemen who were what she called 
kind to her and did not laugh at her. 

Foremost amongst these was Arthur For- 
tescue; his gentle manner and pleasant way 
had won her heart at once, and she watched 
his growing attachment for Nellie with some- 
what mingled feelings. 

‘* He’ll marry her, and she’ll do him credit,” 
she said to herself one night, after he had 
been with them to a quiet party at Lord Wrex- 
ham’s; ‘‘she’s a g girl is Nellie, and as 
pretty as she is good, but Dan had ought to 
tell him ; it ain't fair to him to let him take 
her without,” 

‘What ain’t fair, old lady?” her husband 
asked, coming in on her self-communings. 
“If you don’t get out of the habit of talking to 
yourself out loud you'll get into mischief some 
of these days. - You’ll do it once too cften, my 
lady, that’s what you'll do.” 

‘No, I won't, Dan,” she replicd—he would 
be always Dan to her, no matter how exalted 
his rank and how fine his name to the world. 
He was the husband of her youth, the careless 
ne’er-do-weel that had attracted her by his 
handsome face and his merry ways, and whom 
she had married without any thought of how 
they were to live if work grew scarce or bad 
times came. “I was thinking that Mr. For- 
tescue likes Nellie, and——” 

“And I hope he’ll'tell her so and marry her. 
Don’t you worry yourself, old lady ; I'll do the 
right thing, never fear. He has not asked mo 
for her yet.” ) 

There Was not long to wait before he did ask ; 
the very next night they were at the Duchess 
of Monkshaven’s house, and Arthur Fortescue 
was there also. 

Everybody knew what the attraction was 
that drew him after the new baronet, and the 
fashionable world watched and waited with 
interest for the obvious end of the little 
drama, 

The.pair most interested are peey all 
unheeding in these cases, and Nellie went her 
way, very glad when Arthur Fortescue came 
where she went, and yet eucaneely shy of him. 
She seemed afraid of him, and yet only she 
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herself knew how her heart leaped with joy 
when she saw him, and how eagerly she 
watched for him. 

She was very white when he took her into 
the duchess’s little morning room, which was 
fitted up as a boudoir when there were guests, 
and made her sit down to rest as he said, 
really to listen to the words of love that would 
be withheld no longer. 

‘*T am under a spell, darling,’’he said to her, 
taking her hand, and holding it in his firm 
grasp. ‘‘The witchery of your dear eyes has 
taken me out of myself. Do you know what 
you are tome, Nellie—my Nellie—for you will 
not say me nay; you could not if you knew 
how much I love you.” 

He had drawn her to him now, and her head 
was resting on his shoulder. She did not 
resist ; how could she when her whole heart 
was in his keeping, and she had come to think 
that the greatest bliss the world could offer 
her would be the knowledge that she was to be 
his wife? 

‘*‘T am only an ignorant girl, Mr. Fortescue,” 
she said softly, “ not fit to be your wife.” 

“ You are fit to be the wife of the proudest 
lord in England, my queen,” he said exult- 
ingly; he knew that he was blessed. ‘‘ But you 
are more to me, Nellie, you are a shadow of the 
past—a remembrance of a time that was at 
once happy and sad. My darling, I seem to 
have had you in my dreams for years—to 
have loved you far longer than you can ima- 
gine. Tell me that you are mine, Nellie, that 
you will be my wife if your father will give you 
to me—and I think he will, my dear, if he gives 
you to any one.” 

“TI think he will,” Nellie said, nestling up 
to him as she felt she had found her place. 
He likes you, and——” 

And Sir Hilary entered at the moment in 
search ‘of Mr. Fortescue, and all unconscious 
of how he should find him accompanied. 

‘* Hey-day,” hesaid. “ Nellie, my lass, what 
does all this mean ?” 

‘*It means that I have been asking her to 
be ce brs Sir Hilary, and she has not said 
no—that is, if her father does not,” Mr, For- 
tescue said, rising, as Nellie sprang from his 
embrace and clung to her fathér. ‘There is 
nothing clandestine in it, sir.” 

“That I’ll swear there isn’t, if Nellie has 
anything to do with it,” the baronet said. 
“I must havea talk with you, Mr. Fortescue, 
if you please, but not here. To-morrow at my 
house, in the mo: , before the fashionable 
folks begin to come about, That’s my time 
for doing business, and this will be the most 
important business of my life, I’m thinking.” 

e held out his hand as he spoke, and the 
young man took it and clasped it warmly. 

‘*T see you do not mean to say me nay,” he 
said ; ‘I can read it in your face.” 

“Wait a bit—wait a bit,” was all the 
baronet said in reply to this speech, and drew 
Nellie away with him to the room where he 
had left the rest of the company. 

“ Well, dear?” said Lady Laura, who was by 
her side in a moment—the girls had taken a 
great liking for each other, and were much to- 
gether. Lady Laura’s trousseau was in course 
. preparation, and Nellie was much interested 
duced 


erein. 

‘* Well, what,” said Nellie, shyly. 

‘Where have you been, truant; and where 
is Mr. Fortescue? Have you sent him to the 
right about? Ah! that’sa tell-tale blush!” as 
the bright crimson rose to Nellie’s face and 
flushed even ler forehead. ‘I knew what was 
coming when I saw him monopolize you; he 
fancied no one noticed it, I daresay. Is it 
the old, old story, dear? If itis you have 
won one of the best men in London, and one 
of the noblest hearts that ever beat.” 

r He has asked papa,” Nellie said, blushing, 
and—— 

‘* He asked you first, Isuppose,” Lady Laura 
said, with a little >= ‘-I have on it 
coming ever since the ghost business on both 
sides, I think you were smitten too, from the 
very beginning.” 

‘*T have loved him for a very long time,” 





was Nellie’s odd answer. ‘I have never loved 
any one else, and never shall.” 

Lady Laura puzzled over what “a very long 
time” could possibly mean. Nellie had only 
been in London a few weeks; she must lock 
upon time oddly, the futura duchess thought, 
if she could call that little scrap cf her life a 
very long time. 

‘*T’m so glad, dear,” she said, stooping her 
lips and kissing the blushing girl with a 
sisterly affection, ‘‘and so will everybody else 
be. What will your mother say to it? Have 
you told her yet?” 

‘*No; Isappose I must tell mamma,” was the 
extremely curious answer that Mis3 Glencr- 
mond made to this natural question. § he did 
not seem to think much about telling her 
mother, Lady Laura thought, and yet it was 
the first thing she had thought of when her 
duke asked her to be his wife; her mother 
had been the first person she had gone to with 


her new happiness, and she could not quite | 


understand Nellie’s apathy in the matter. 

Arthur Fortescue called on the baronet the 
next day as early as he could—almost before 
the servants were willing to admit him. They 
all wanted to teach their master the proprieties 
of his new life, and disliked exceedingly the 
early hours which formed part of the “ out- 
landish ways ” that they sneered atin private. 
Sir Hilary was very grave, but he received his 
daughter's suitor warmly. 

“There’s not a man in London I would 
sooner give my girl to,’’ he said ; ‘‘and I know 
she loves you; but there are conditions to be 
made with the man that marries my Nellie, 
and maybe you won’t agree tothem when you 
hear them.” 

“I will agree to anything that will give her 
to me,” 

‘* That’s easy said, but you may not find it 
s0 easy to act upon. Can I trust you, Mr. 
Fortescue ? ” 

“TI should not want to marry your child if 
you could not, Sir Hilary. If I did not feel 
myself worthy of your trust and confidence I 
would not ask you for her.” 

‘‘T don’t believe you would. Sit down and 
I'll tell you all that is to be told about Nellie 
and me; the world is very curious about my 
history, but it don’t concern any one that I 
know of but Nellieand me, and the man my 
child marries. You shall hear it, and then say 
if you will marry my girl.” 





CHAPTER XL. 
A HISTORY, 


**T witz take her on trast,” Arthur Fortescue 
said eagerly, “I want to know nothing but 
that you, her father, give her to me. There can 
be nothing in her history that will hinder me 
from taking her—nothing that can lessen my 
great love for her. She is a double blessing to 
me; she is somehow the shadow of a past 
which was both sad and joyful, and she is her 
own dear self, to be loved and cherished till I 
step within the veil.” 

‘“‘Her father,’’ said the baronet, slowly. 
‘* Yes, that’s it; I can’t give her to any man 
with a lie upon my lips. I thought it would 
come easy, but it doesn’t. What if I were to 
tell you I was not herfather, Mr. Fortescue ?”’ 

‘Not her father, Sir Hilary? It would 
startle me, but it would not alter my love. Do 
you say so in earnest?” 

“T do.” 

“ Whose daughter is she, then?” 

“TI don’t know. Lord Wrexham asked me 
point blank the other day if she was my child, 
and I told him I could show him the certificate 
of my daughter Nellie’s birth if he wanted to 
see it, and so I can; but that Nellie lies in a 
burying-ground on the other side of the sea. 
This one——” 

‘* What about this one? Where did she 
come from?” asked Arthur Fortescue, breath- 
lessly. All sorts of fancies and memories 
were beginning to crowd upon him as he 
waited for the reply. 


| 





“ Out of the sea,” was the strange answer ; 
and his heart seemed almost to stand still as he 
heard it. 

““Where ?” he gasped, and Sir Hilary laid 
a hand on his arm and bade him be patient. 

‘*You shall hear all,” he said, “I promise 
you. I told Lord Wrexham the other day 
when he was questioning me—and I think [ 
know what set him on to do it—he had been 
talking to that lawyer Sayers.” 

“A dangeroas man,” Mr. Fortescue said 
quietly. 

“ A man to be avoided,” Sir Hilary added. 
“Tam almost sure the earl’s uneasiness—for 
he was uneasy, I could see that—came from 
that quarter. Something I let fall unguardedly 
one day made Sayers prick up his ears; [ 
uoticed it at the time, but it was too late. I 
could not withdraw my words, and I under- 
stood after that his anxiety to be introduced to 
my wife and Nellie. But you shall have my 
whole history, Mr. Fortescue; I told Lord 
Wrexham a bit of it, but not the whole.” 

“ The world has got a queer garbled version, 
Sir Hilary.” 

“ Yes, it is rather amusing to get it second- 
hand, as I do. I have been everything that. 
can be imagined, according to the scandal- 
mongers; the simple truth being that I began 
life as a working man, and a very lazy one, 
without any idea that I was likely to be any- 
thing else. There's one part of my story I 
need not tell you. You know all about the 
little child that ran away from the workhouse 
nurse in a village in the north—I know you have 
heard that.’’ 

“Yes.” 


“TI told Lord Wrexham that no tidings of 


that child ever cams to Wilder’s End while [ 
was there, and it was true, but-——” 
** Miss Glenormond is that child. I knew it, 
I felt it from the first moment of our meeting.” 
“ But you couldn’t put two and two together 
like everybody else. The link that joins the 
chain together is in my. hand, and no one 


else’s, and if you will give me your word of 


honour not to betray me I will put itin yours.’ 

‘*Only give me Nellie, and I will promise 
anything.” 

‘*Give me your hand on it.” 

Their hands met, and the baronet seemed 
satisfied and leaned back in his chair. 

“She doesn’t know,” he said; ‘‘Nellie I 
mean. She has no idea who she boalongs to ; 
but that has nothing to do with how I came 
by her now. After she was lost from Wilder’s 
End I always thought she must have died, 
poor little soul! and been buried somewhere. 
It would have been the most likely thing to 
happen. 
and made up my mind that I would try and 


do better for myself in another country. How™ 


I scraped the money together matters nothing. 
I was to send for my wife and children when 
I had made a home for them, She was willing, 
poor soul! to stay and do the best she could 
here in England, and I went off to Australia 
in the Ocean Queen. Did you ever hear of a 
man being wrecked twice on the same voyage, 
Mr. Fortescue? I was; and I fancy now that 
there is no one left to tell the tale but Nellie 
and me, A crazy old tub the Ocean Queen was; 
the sort of ship that England sends her hard- 
working people out in to get to a new home if 
they can, and to drown if they can’t. We 
didn’t get across the Bay of Biscay before she 
went to pieces,” 

‘‘Tremember,” Arthur Fortescue said, “there 
was @ pretty keen inquiry about the Occan 
Queen.” 

“What good was that when half the people 
in her were drowned?” the baronet said, 
warmly; “it did not give the husbands back 
to their wives nor the fathers to the little 
children that wanted bread ; it did not lighten 
the sorrow that the negligence and greed had 
caused. All thé inquiries in the world can’t 
bring the dead to life, nor mend the broken 
hearts that weep for them.” 


(To be continued.) 


I left Wilder’s End some time after,. 
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TO THE WORLD GUILTY. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. (continued.) 


Hyacinth locked ground the room search- | 


ingly, and for the first time beeame aware of 
the presence of Dr. Wilson and Madge. Every 
power of her being clung to Lochisla; weak as 


were body and mind she knew him; felt that | 


he was by her before she was even free from 
the shadows of sleep; but she could not yet 
grasp ordinary external f+cts, and a pozzled 


look came into her eyes as Dr. Wilson advanced | 


to the beside. 

“Not Paris” she repeated, “and he—is— 
English. and she—it is Madge Adams.” 

“Hush!” said Lochisla, quickly. ‘ Attend 
to the Coctor now, my clnld.” 

Sie suswered Dr. Wilson’s questions intelli- 
gently, end 


groan that rushed to them; and while the 
tears came to the surgeon’s eyes to see the 
suffering of one so young, so fragile, and so 
besutiful, he marvelled at the noble heroism 
that in anguish and weakness accomplished 
such self-conquest. 
The morning came— 
* Grey and sad, and chill with early showers ;” 


and Hyacinth awoke from a restless sleep, a 
little less feverish than she had been during the 
bight, and asked for water. She drank it 
eagerly, and then Lochisla asked her s«ftly 
how she felt now, and whether the pain was 
essened? ; 

“The pain is not so bad,”’ she answered. “I 
am very week, Errol, but-——”’ 

She paused, 

“ But what, my heart?’’ 

“You must beso weary. Will you not rest?” 

“There would be no rest away from your 
side, my child.” 

She lifted her violet eyes—painfully brilliant 
—to his, and her little hand clung closely to 
his hand, but she did not speak—the mute 
answer was enonugh—the look, the nestling 
touch said so plainly, “ It is for your sake I 
epoke—to me your presence is light°and life.” 

She lay silent for some mome.ts, watching 
the growing dawn, avd Lochisla could see that, 
though her mind was still clouded, it was 
clearer than it had been. 


“ Try ond sleep again, sweetheart,” he said, | 


bending down, and lightly touching his lips to 
her brow; but she said, pleadingly, “I can- 


not;” and he saw that she was breathing | 
more quickly, He almost held his own breath | 


as he watched her. 


‘* Louis! ’ she said, suddenly, in a whisper, | 
I must | 


‘‘ Louis—he is dying—he sexvt for me, 
go; you tock me in your arme, Errol—you 
kissed me—you promised me——~” 

“ Hyacinth! Hyacinth !” 

So soft the musi: al voice—with tkat tender 
“ for my sake’’in its tone, 
manded her—made her ‘pause. 


guivering lips the old watchword of sweet 
obedience: 

“I will try,” but the will to please him had 
no power to banish the horror of the vision 


tiat rushed before her, and made her cry out,” 


with a terrible agovy,— 
** Gwendolen ! Gwendolen! Ah ! Heaven!” 


Too weak to rise, she would have certainly | 
fiung herself on one side, and caused sericus | 


evil by so viclent a movement, bad not 


Lochisla’s strong arm been round her, prevent- 


ing even astrugyle. 
He was kneeling by her now, and held her to 


him—draw ng her head down on his breast— | 


and trembling, panting, she hid her face 
against him, while Made, awake minutes ago, 
needed no sign to approach quictly with 
restoratives. 

After a moment or two, Lochisla took the 
¢’ass from Madge’s hand. 

“ Hyacin'h!” he said, in thst low, soothing 
voice, you must not make yourself ill. Take 
this, my child” 

He raised her head, and she drank what he 


though in great pain, made no | 
complaint, and even bit her lips to check the | 


It tonched—com- | 
It brought to | 
the passionate eyes the penitent tears, to the | 





gave ber. hiding her face again at once, with a 
deep, shivering nioan, 
“Errolf”’ it was only ae whisper — very 
faint, and the words fell brokenly, “ Is—she— 
in—prison? ”’ 
| There was nothing but forgiveness in the 
| generous nature for the woman who had—for 
| ernel jealousy—laid the young life low. He 
| knew the answer she sought, and gave it. 
“Yes, Hyacinth, she isin prison; but she 
| Shall not soffer, she did not mean to kill you, 
| She scarce knew what she did in her fierce 
anger; she is biiterly grieved now.” 
Th-re was nosin in thelie that might savea 
| life. The girl’s long sigh of intense relief told 
| him t!:at he had done well. 
“Poor Gwendwien!” she said, with ex- 
quisite pity. ‘ No, she conld not have meant 
it. But Louis?” 
“IT bavesent Ian Maclan to Stanhope Lea, 
my child, to tell him all.” 
“ Dear Errol! You forget nothing! ” 
‘With a last «ffort she spoke these words— 
with a last effort strove to lift her head—but 
the tension gave way suddenly, and with the 
smile on her lips she lay senseless in the 
Earl's arms. 
He knew that this must be the end—this 
swoon of utter exhaustion, and yet he had not 
dared to hope that Hyacinth could have borne 
£0 long and so well the strain of such fearful 
exci ement. 
It showed that the vital foree was much 
greater than even Dr. —— had supposed. 
Madge put the thought into words as she 
assis'ed Loc}i-la to restore animation. 
‘*T expec'ed far worse,” she said; “ I had 
dreaded no'hing more than her remembering 
that morning.” 
But it was some minutes before Hyacinth’s 
senses returned to her, and with them came an 
increase of fever, and again Locbisla's influence 
did what nothing else could have done. He 
stilled her ravings, soothed her in paroxysms 
of pain, and n«t once through hours of mental 
and bodily snffering did he fail to. secure her 
attention and obedience. 
“You must keep still,’ he said, gently, bat 
firmly ; “if you niove about you will make the 
wound bleed again.” And though she clenched 
her teeth like a vice, and grasped his band 
convalsively to control the wild longing to fling 
herself ebout, she obeyed him; and whatever 
he told h-r todo or not to do, it was the same, 
She hardly knew Madge ; the doctor she did not 
know at all, but she never lost or mistook 
Lochitla’s identity ; and if the doctor or nurse 
was unnoticed or unheeded, a look, a touch, 
the mere sound of Errol’s voice, was like magic. 
“It isa mercy,” Dr. —— said once to Madge, 
‘that Lord Lochisla is.able to be with her. 
If it had not been for him, I fear we might 
not have saved her. No ove else could have 
so calmed and +oothed her, and prevented her 
from exh«nsting herself to a pass from which 
there could have been no recovery, unless by a 
miracle.” 
Concerning the tragedy of the previous day, 
teo, and what. Lochisla had told her, Hyacinth’s 
| mind remained clear—singulavly clear. She 
startled Cameron by asking—about six o’clock 
in the morning—when Ian Maclan would 
return from Thorndean, 

| ‘He went yesterday,” she said, wistfally. 
‘When wil! he come back, Errol?” 

‘* Not before this evening, my ehild.” 

She sighed heavily. . 

“So long? I must be patient. Poor Louis! 
You have borne so much for so many years, 
| Errol, and now this ; I must not repine.” 
| Later, when she was sleeping, the Earl 
went out, not to seek rest, but to seo the 
morning papers, and also to speak to Lady 
| Loring. 

Up till this time there had, of course, been 

| no attempt on his part to explain his own and 
Hyacinth’s presence in the copse at so early 
| an hovr of the morning; and he felt that some 
explanation was due to his hostess, 80 s00n ‘as 
it could possibly be afforded. In his deposition 
| before the magistrate he had purposely, with- 
i out saying anything untrue, so worded his 








statement as to convey the impression that 
Hyacinth was sauntering inthe grounds, and 
that his own presence in the me was simply 
a coincidence; and the reporter of the Times, 
and the other papers had so’ recorded the 
evidence ; but it was hardly likely that Lady 
Loring would regard this rendering of the affair. 
as precisely the true one, and if she did, it was 
not just to leave her under such an impres- 
s10n. é 

All the guests had departed the previous 
evening, and when Lochisla entered the break- 
fast-room he found only his hostess and 
Dr. ——, who had already informed her of 
Hyacinth’s condition, She greeted Lochisia 
with few words, but with the true sympathy of 
a warm-hearted, well-bred woman, and noted 
in her own. mind that, preoceupied as he was 
by an anxiety. that might well obliterate all 
minor obligations, he did not emit to inquire 
after herself and her daughters,.and to thank 
her earnestly for all she had done. . - 

The papers all gave the place of honour to 
the ‘‘ tragedy,’ awarding it a sensational head- 
line, leaded type, and sundxy additions, after 
the custom a cecadien, Lochisla read all 
the. reports, and in none found what he had, 
dreaded; to find. Two of the dailies had 
leaders, in which the past story of Lochisla’s 
and Gwendolen’s lives‘was,raked up, and some 
not unnatural comments were e upon the 
presence under one roof as fellow-guests of the 
heroine of the famous triel and the lover who 
had forfeited all claim to the respect of honour- 
able men. ' 

The crime, however, it. was added, seemed 
to show that Miss Stanhope, if she had ceased 
to love or respect the man who had. wronged 
her, was je 1 of. a rival,,and had been 
moved by a paroxysm of ungovernable jealousy 
to stab her cousin, Then thepublic was re- 
minded that the Miss Vernen was the ‘Our 
Hyacinth” of the Franco: Germap War, and had, 
been the belle of last season, and toon. Such 
articles could hardly affect Lechisla after the 
storm that had fallen on.him eleven years ago ; 
and he was now especially imperviows to any- 
thing said about himself. Let men say their 
worst; they would soon know the truth. 

After breakfast, of whieh, though he had 
fasted so long, Lochisla took but little, he asked 
Lady Loring to spare him afew minutes. She 
arose at once, and accompanied him to the 
library. 

Then closing the door he led his hostess to a 
ckair, but himself remained standing, and went 
at once to the point. 

‘‘Lady Loring, you have a right to know 
something more concerning Hyacinth Ver- 
non and myself than you'know at present. 
I do not speak of a fact which you do not 
need that my lips should tell you, but of 
our meeting yesterday morning; and, if I still 
keep back something, believe me, or,at least,” 
—he corrected himself with that old habit of 
accepting the decree that banished him from 
the ranks of honourable men— ‘try to believe 
me when I say that I am only reticent, because 
the time has not yet. arrived for speaking the 
whole truth. You are teo kind,” bowing his 
head, with a momentary flush, for the lady by 
a hurried gesture and look of pain had depre- 
cated the qualification, 

He paused and bit hislip, and then went on 
steadily :—‘‘ I so spoke before the magistrate— 
without, however, making any false statement, 
as to convey the impression that my meeting 
with Hyacinth yesterday wasaccidental, You 
would not think this could be, and to you I 
tell the truth that it was a designed meeting, 
If Lhad admitted this yeste’day, gossips. in 
the Press and out of it would have bandied 
Hyacinth’s mame about freely, and that I do 
not choose. You,are my hostess and here, my 
friend and hers, I would not seem to deceive 
you, and I would not have you imagine, even 
for a short time, that I asked Hyacinth 
to meet me in order to pursuade her to fly 
with me.” 

“Lord Lochisla, you wrong me, I should 
never have believed this of you.” 

‘‘Why not, Lady Loring? Ah! pardon me, 
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But why should a man who acted, as the whole 
world knew I acted eleven years ago, allow the 
obligations of honour to control him? Yet I 
am grateful to you that you should believe me 
incapable of asking a young and nobly-born 
woman to bear my tarnished name. Nay, 
though to her it was spotless, Heaven be 
my witness, I would not stoop to that crime,” 

“«¢To her spotless,’ repeated Lady Loring, 
again interrupting; ‘then does she know you 
guiltless of dishonour?” 

“She knows only what you know, Lady 
Lori But she will not believe—has never 
belieyed me guilty, She loves me; but the 
world sees with eyes, and to the world I 
am dishonoured, Then should I not in justice 
have severed the tie between us while she 
was yet a child? Aye, and I strove to do it; 
I loved her so well that I knew there was peril 
in meeting her in after years. I sought to spare. 
her; but she was a child, she could not under- 
stand an eternal separation.. I could not tell 
her the truth, I promised to see her in four 
years’ time. I tried to hope that in those years 
—during which I never even wrote to her, nor 
did she write to me—that she would ,have 
learned to give her best love elsewhere; bat 
vhat'thon? T eould not break may promive 
—wha not my promise 
to her.” He paused, setting his ; it was 
cruel pain to the reseryed nature to 


ras 


unfold even so-much of inner. life; and 
Lady Loring, somehow, not speak, dared 
not even look at him, for her eyes were blinded 
by heavy tears. When the Earl spoke again 


—which he did after only @minute’s silence— 
he — on beyond that interview, leaving 
hie istener to fill up the blank—no difficalt 
task: . 

“‘T would not bind Hyacinth,” he said; 
+‘ but her own heart bound her; and I would 
not have it known—even suspected—that there 
‘was any closer tie between us than that of 
friendship. We kept our secret well, I think.” 

‘“‘ You kept it well, indeed ; so little was there 
of the lover in your manner with her—your 
conduct. towaxds her, that you almost forced 
me, and others too, to imagine you still loved, 
Gwendolen; for, in truth; nothing but that 
could have sealed your heart against Hyacinth 
Vernon, and she, so young, kept the secret 
too; but, forgive me, she seemed at times to 
have doubts of you!” 

“Seemed? Yes; it was but seeming. She 
followedmy. wish in so acting. You are sur- 
prised; but in this, asin other things, I must 
be content if you misjudge me for the present. 
Your error was a natural one; but it was an 
error. My love for Gwendolen Stanhope had 
been a. boy’s love of an ideal—not a man’s love 
of a reality. When I left her I loved her 
still; I belieyed that I was tearing up the tree 
by its roots when I had but lopped a branch,” 

“ Stay,” said Lady Loring, earnestly, “* you 
imply that you do not blame me for askiag 
Gwendolen to this house—to meet you. YetI 
would not—could not have so acted, but that 
{I may say it now) Gwendolen herself desired 
it—gave my daughter to understand that yoa 
‘Stijl loyed her,” 

‘* I know it;” in the low voice of shame— 
shame for. the hapless woman who lay in 
prison—the chivalrous Cameron spoke. Even 
mow he did not add, ‘‘ I gave her no 
cause!” 

He went on almost directly, as if wishful 
of escaping from any discussion of Gwendolen : 
“‘ need only detain you a few moments more, 
Lady Loring. It became needful that I should 
speak to Hyacinth on a matter nearly concern- 
ing her welfare, but in no way connected with 
her relations 40 myself, Ieould not speak to 
her in the house; we could not both be long 
absent from the general circle without exciting 
remark. I asked her to meet, me in the wood; 
and Gwendolen — already, as you know, 
jealous of Hyacinth—might have seen her 


crossing the lawn, and in a sudden fit of rage 
eo her, suspecting that she was coming to 


m ’ 
Lady Loring shuddered, and veiled her 
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“Such passion is frenzy,” she said, “ it is 
like a madness. I could not have believed 
Gwendolen capable of it.” 

* Nor would anyone who knew her, Lady 
Loring; but jealousy is the fiercest—most 
morcilegg — most maddening —.of all _ the 


Assi ” 
Pe farily itis!” Lady Loring rose, and held 
out her hand. 

‘Lord Lochisla,” she said, ‘* I thank you for 
what you have told me; andfor allthat you have 
left unexplained belieye me when I say that I 
do not ‘ misjudge ’ I withhold all judg- 
ment till I know thot t trath which you imply 
shall be made public, More than this—I no 
longer resist the impression that your part in 
the events which dreve you from England can 
be explained if you choose to give the explang- 
tion, The more I have seen of you the more 
inexplicable becomes the gulf between the man 
whose hand: J hold, and the man whe could 
leaye his bride at the altar without a word of 
explanation, Hyacinth’s faith, too, confirms 

t impressiop, You say, as if in excuse for 

trust_in you,‘ She loves me;’ but love is 
not always blind, itis often far-seeing. Ithink 
she was right—that noble-hearted, pure-souled 
ehild—and that we were all wrong.” 

Not a word did Errol Cameron answer; all 
the blood inhis veins seemed to rush to his 
and still its very beating. He bent over 
lady’s hand, and kissed it with lips that were 
white and quivering from the intensity of emo- 
tion, and then he turned away, and, still silent, 
opened the door for her to pass out. 

When the door had closed again and he was 
he sank dowa and covered his face, sick. 
the wild rush and surge of passionate 


—aslready the golden gates were 


ii 


; but, oh, if beyond the “field of 
honour” lay the Shadow Land, would not the 
loss exceed the gain ? 


Se 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 
BEFORE THE TRIAL, 


Just when the sun was sloping westward 
Ian MaclIan returned to Bramblemere. It 
was a painful story that he had to tell. At 
first Miss Philippa would hardly give heed 
to him when she saw who it was; but when 
he reminded her that for no light thing would 
Lord Lochisla send him, and that it was to 
save herself and Louisfrom a greater shock 
that he came, she was startled, and urged 
him to proceed. 

Gently. as he broke the terrible news it 
could not fall gently on the ears that heard 


it, 

Miss Philippa did not faint; it would have 
been better if she had done so ; she did worse, 
breaking out into terrible invectives against 
the Earl, whom she held responsible for Gwen; 
dolen’s crime, 

Wrong as Gwendolen was for going to 
Bramblemere, he must have given her cause 
to hope for a regpnciliation, and then showed 
her plainly that he loved Hyacinth Vernon. 
Why had he come to England? Why had he 
thrown himself across Gwendolen’s path? 
Had he not brought enough of evil? and now, 
had heno mercy? Did he intend to prosecute 
Gwendolen for this act of momentary frenzy? 
to have a cruel revenge for the public shame 
to which he had been put ? 

Ian Maclan had listened in silence to this 
tirade; he hardly thought Miss Philippa 
responsible for half of what she said ; bat 
when at length she had grown a little calmer, 
he ventured to urge that the matter should be 
put before Louis ina more softened light, a 
task of which Miss Philippa did not seem 
capable ; and he was well-pleased when she 
pa en him to tell Louis;what had happened, 

Sir Louis Stanhope was not actually Keeping 
his room, but was lying on the sofa; an 
seemed so weak and ill that Ian dreaded the 
effect on him of the inevitable and most 
terrible shock. 

The servant who waited on him, however, 





prepared him for some untoward intelligenc 
by telling him that a messenger from Lord 
Lochisla desired to see him, and then Louis’s 
first idea was that Hyacinth had perhaps fled 
with the Earl. 

How awfal was the truth in comparison with 
this fear, though from Ian’s lips it was but a 
partial truth! Still there were the ghastly 
facts that Hyacinth was stabbed (not severely 
wounded, Ian had said), and that Gwendolen 
was her assailant. 

When Louis was able toask for fuller parti- 
culars (for at first he had swooned away, and 
lay long insensible), he inquired whether 
Lochisla had procured Gwendolen’s arrest, or 
whether the matter had been taken out of his 
hands; and when told that the Earl had sent 
for the police ‘he checked ap outburat from 
Miss Philippa, who was present, and said he 
could not blame Lochisla for this. 

Louis was better able to judge in this 
matter than his aunt, gs well as in all things 
more just, 

He loved Hyacinth, and he could under- 

.- stand how little Lochisla would feel disposed 
to be mercifal to the woman who had sought 
her life ; and when Miss Philippa spoke of 
applying for bail he interposed with a stern- 
ness rare to his gentle natagre,— 

** No,” he said, ‘I could not meet her—she 
forgot her very womanhood in seeking the 


love of & man who had scorned her ; now, 
in cruel jealousy, she strikes down a 
creature, She ig no more mp sistem) . 

$ Louis—the same mother b xe you! Think 


“ofthe shame—the disgracs ! 

‘*Can that be averted when a publie trial 
will tell it to the four winds of Heaven ?” 

“Gwendolen is not friendless,” said Mies 
Philippa, “though her brother deserts her. I 
will apply to other friends.” 

Then MacIan was obliged to say that Lord 
Lochisla would steadily oppose any application 
for bail. 

Miss Philippa, on hearing this, would have 
burst out afresh had not the doctor, who was 
in the room, steruly ordered her to-quit it or 
be silent, as he would not answer for his 
patient’s life were he subjected to scenes of 
violence and excitement. 

Maclan at last left Louis, with a promise 
to send him daily telegrams of Hyacinth’s 
state ; if need be, twice a-day. 

“ You were right, Ian,” said Lochisla, “I 
intended to send to him every day. How was 
he when you left him? ” 

“Very weak. He seemed almost dying; 
but he said, in a strangs kind of way, that 
be yee live it through, and I think he 
will.” 

“God forbid!” said the Earl, under his 
breath. Then aloud, ‘‘ Ian, when you have 
had refreshment will yu go to Lady Loring 
and tell her what passed at Stanhope Lea? 
That is—but I can trust you—you know 
where to suppress. I must goto Hyacinth 
later; she may be able to sce you for a little 
while.” 

Hyacinth was awake when Lochisla entered 
the room, and tarned egerly to him with 
wide, questioning eyes. 

He. went round and sat down by her, and 
told her the result of Ian's missicn—not 
withont emendations, but for the rest not 
altering the truth. 

It agitated her a great deal, but that was 
better than keeping her in suspense ; painful 
as suspense is to all of us, it is actually in- 
tolerable to neryous, passionate temperaments, 

For three days Hyacinth seemed to hover on 
the borderland of death, and even during thet 
time Lochisla obtained through Maclan daily 
accounts of Gwendolen. 

She maintained the same demeanour of sul- 
len apathy, either real or affected. 

She had asked once or twice about her 
brother, and often inquired how Miss Vernon 
was, showing decided satisfaction when in- 
formed that her state was still very critical. 

She had refused to see the chaplain and 





Miss Philipps; she wished, she said, to be left 
alone ; 
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The matron had known a good many like 
that, she said; it was a sort of reaction. 

The prisoner evidently brooded over her 
crime, but did not seem to have a thought of 
empererat on the contrary, she clearly desired 

er victim’s death—a horrible state of mind. 

“ But there is nothing like jealousy,” the 
matron said once, ‘it'll turn good people into 
fiends.” 

On the evening of the fourth day from that 
unhappy morning Hyacinth was pronounced 
out of danger, though still needing the greatest 
care; above all things, her mind must not be 
excited. 

“She is a fragile creature,” the great 
surgeon said to Locbisla, “one of those in 
whom mind and body are in almost too per- 
fect union. I trust to you to keep her mind 
restful, and there will be no need to fear for 
the future. How soon will the trial be?” 

“ Probably,” Lochisla answered, “within 
ten days, or a fortnight at latest.” 

The assizes were now being held at Derby, 
and the adjourned magisterial examination 
would be held to-morrow or the next day, and 
this would be little more than formal, as there 
was no fresh evidence to offer before the trial. 

“Ten days will make a great difference in 

her,” said Dr. » but not, I apprehend, 
enough to enable her to endure any strong ex- 
zitement, and of course, when her mind is 
clear again, she will ask to know everything ; 
she will be satisfied with any explanation 
you choose to give her.” 
- Ont of danger—at least out of immediate 
danger! Even in the servants’ hall the news 
was received with tearsof joy; a black shadow 
seemed to be lifted off the house; in every face 
could be read a change—a lightening; and 
*honsands who had never seen Hyacinth 
Vernon, and only read in the newspapers 
that she was “out of immediate danger,” re- 
joiced to hear it, and talked about it as if the 
beautifal Viennese were a personal friend. 

But Hyacinth’s mind still wandered, though 
she talked little, 





[ouT OF THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW.] 


Lochisla had prohibited it, and she obeyed. 

About nine o'clock she fell asleep, and then 
the Earl withdrew to the ante-room and wrote 
a letter, which he addressed to Dr. Brandon, 
Roseblade House, Braybroke, Derbyshire ; and 
he gave that letter to MacIan, instructing him 
to post it himself. 

Then the Earl returned to Hyacinth’s bed- 
side, and sent Madge Adams into the dress- 
ing-room to lie down; he weuld call her 
when the was needed. 

Hours passed, and the girl still elept calmly. 

About two o’clock in the morning she 
stirred a little, and moved her hand rest- 
lessly; Lochisla gently laid his own on it; 
the sleeper smiled softly, breathed a quick 
low sigh, and sank into deeper slumber. 

Dawn had passed into sunlight when she 
moved again. 

The fingers that had lain passive in 
Lochisla’s hand sought to clasp it, and then, 
quite suddenly, the violet eyes opened, and 
Lochisla’s heart leaped within him, for the 
look that met his was the look of reason. 

“Errol,” she whispered, “Errol!” and 
tried to lift herself, gazing up to him as & wor- 
shipper gazes on a tutelary saint. He passed 
his arms about her, | her to his breast, 
and bent over the beautiful face, pressin re 
lor 

ng time neither broke that silence. Hya- 
cinth spoke first, and without moving. She 
rather clung the closer to the sheltering 
embrace; she seemed to know now how nearly 
she had been lost to him. ‘‘Errol, how long 
is it since—since I was wounded ?” 

‘Nearly five days, heart’s dearest. Do you 
feel better, stronger, after your long sleep?” 

‘Yes; there is much—much lesspain, God 
will let me live, I think, for your sake, Errol 
You have been with me all the time, I know; 
I always knew you, and I never disobeyed 
you; did I, Errol?” 

‘Heaven knows it! not once, my darling; 
my touch was enough to make you do whatever 
I wished,” 


~~ on hers in a silent age of joy; an 
a lo 





“Tam so glad. I remember a great many 
things. I think they will all come back in 
time, but my head feels so weak still to think 
of everything; if the thoughts crowd I shall 
be dizzy. I should have died if you had not 
been here, Errol, I know that. Did not the 
doctor say 80?” 

“Yes, my heart.” } 

*“T am so glad to owe my life to you,” she 
said, softly, “so glad; that is the third time. 
The doctor does not say I shall die?” 

“ He said last night, dear one, that you were 
out of danger, that you needed only great care, 
and, above all, to be kept calm—not to agitate 
yourself.” 

Hyacinth was silentfor a minute, Thenshe 
said, pleadingly,— 

“But I may know about Louis and—and 
Gwendolen. Oh! Errol!” 

“‘ Sweetheart,” the soothing touch on her 
head, ‘“‘are you transgressing yy ¥ Yes, 
you may know many things; but if I do not 
tell you all, you will trust me, Hyacinth, you 
will know it is for your own sake—nay, for 
mine, and that it is only for a time that any- 
thing is kept back. And now you must let me 
fetch the doctor.” 

He was not long before he returned witk | 
him, and the report was so favourable, that i n 
a day or two Hyacinth was allowed to be car- 
ried into the anteroom and to see Lady Loring 
and the rest, but the strain was almost too 
much, and they left her alone with Lochisla, 
who knew so well how to soothe her in her 
wildest mood. ' 

‘* Hyacinth,” said Lochisla, watching her, 
after they were gone, “what fear troubles 
thee ? at is it thou wouldst ask? Shall 
I answer the unspoken word ?” 

A quiok, fleeting, upward glance, and the 
blood rushed over cheek and brow. 

“Thou art mine, and I am thine,” said the 
Earl, low and steadily, repeating her own 
words, “for time and eternity. Is thy heart 
at peace, my child?” 

(To be continued). 
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PENRITH OF LYNDALE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tarex girls are watching the sunset from a 
flower-wreathed balcony in the Hétel Créve- 
coeur, 

The youngest, a dark-eyed fairy, whose 
colour changes with every passing emotion, 
rests her arm on the low balustrade, and 
pillows her soft cheek on her arm. Opposite 
to her a slender figure, somewhat taller and 
older looking, leans back in a low chair in 
graceful and complete repose. 

Between them stands a handsome brunette, 
her hands lightly clasped behind her, her eyes 
half closed as ey = nothing in earth or sky 
— repay her for the trouble of opening 

em 


ft. a beautiful it i here,” oe the , oa 
ing girl, gazing intently over the grassy slopes, 
bordered with thickets of myrtle and aa 
shaded by orange trees, and dotted with merble 
fountains, whose silver spray turns rosy in the 
deepening sunset. 
‘Of course,” replies the one who stands 
behind. ‘“ But having said ‘how beautiful’ to 
exactly the same thing, at exactly the same 
hour, for seven consecutive evenings, the 
expression becomes monotonous. I confess to 
suffering from a want of hunfan interest.” . 
‘* Human interest meaning flirtation?” asks 
the girl, reclining in the chair, whose voice is 
as soft as the brown eyes she raises when she 


speaks. 

“If you prefer to call it so.” 

“Flirtation! detestable word!” exclaims 
the younger girl, energetically. “I should 
like to blot it out of the dictionary, and expel 
it from society. They are only women without 
hearts, and men without heads who flirt.” 


“Thanks for the compliment, Wait till 
your turn comes.” 
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[FIREFLY LOOKS UP TO MEET THE EARNEST GAZE OF FARBANT COPLEY.] 
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“That it never will!” cries the first 
speaker, her eyes flashing, her cheeks flushing. 
‘Perhaps I may some day really love,” she 
reurn in softer tones, “ but I will never play at 
oving.” 

**All very well for you, Firefly,” answers 
the fair-haired girl, pensively. “You can 
afford to indulge in the luxury of falling in 
love, and even - pai! fe for love, if you like, 
You, Olivia, will probably make a reasonable 
combination of love and money. But I, who 
can do neither, console myself by mild flirta- 
tion. It is the borderland of feeling.” 

“ What immorality, Cynthia!” 

‘‘By no means. I draw a very clear line. 
I never flirt with married men. I never lead 
boys on, and make absurd avowals for the plea- 
sure of laughing at them. I have redaced 
flirtation to a science. You cannot,’’ she says, 
with just pridé, “‘ you cannot pretend that any- 
ene ever broke his heart for me.” 

“Why do you say you can never marry?” 
asks Olivia. 

“Am I not penniless?” Cynthia answers, 
her delicate cheeks flushing slightly. ‘I will 
never make a poor man’s hard struggle yet 
harder, and I will never marry a rich man, 
even if Icarefor him. He might doubt me, 
and I might doubt myself.” : 

“You must find some new Lord of Bur- 
leigh.” 

“There is not one to be found. When people 
pretend now-a-days it is that they are rich, not 
that they are poor.” 

“ You may reason about love and flirtation 
as coolly as you like, Cynthia,” says Firefly. 
‘*Your heart is asleep now. Someday it will 
wake, and then you will not wait to ask whether 
the man you love is either rich or poor.” 

“Do you speak from experience, my dear?” 

‘* As for you, Olivia,” continues Firefly, not 
Yeigning to reply, “ I don’t venture to say that 
your heart will ever wake, for I am not at all 
sure that you have one.” 

“ So much the better for me,” answered Miss 





Stanhope, lightly, “ I don’t want to be troubled 








with a heart which might plunge me into 
mury.” 

“And would you marry a poor man, Firefly?” 
inquires Cynthia. 

“T don’t think I should ever love a rich 
one,” she answers, contemplatively. ‘‘ Ishould 
not take any interest in a prosperous person. 
My ambition is to help the man I love—to be 
indispensable to him. I should like to have 
been the wife of Palissy the Potter. But of 
all the women I ever heard of I should most 
have liked to be Lady Beaconsfield.” 

At this moment there is a rustle amidst the 
foliage. An irrepressible laugh—and two 
young men in tourist suits step from the ver- 
andah below, and stroll down the terrace. 

‘* How long can they have been there? They 
must have heard every word,” cries Firefly, 
in dismay. 

“It does not matter in the least whether 
they have or not,” replies Miss Stanhope, with 
cool disdain. 

“But if they are staying here we shall 
meet them at dinner. How can we ever look 
at them after their hearing all our nonsense?” 
saat a in an agony of mortification and 
wra 


“ Perhaps they are not staying in the hotel,” 
interposes Cynthia; “they may only have 
been making an inquiry or acall. If they are 
here they will supply Olivia with ‘human 
interest.’ What a pity there are not three.” 

“Not at all,” says Olivia, shaking out her 
lisse ruffles, and turning to give a swift glance 
at the mirror behind her. “ Both poor 
creatures will fall victims to Firefly at firs 
sight, as usual. Then she will show a shade 
of preference for one, and Cynthia and I will 
struggle for the other.” 

“You may take the other without any 
struggle at all,” says Miss Ligonier. ‘ You 
know my principles ; I never yet saw mortal 
man who could change them.” 
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CHAPTER II, 
MRS, LIGONIER’S VERDICT. 

‘* Ar all events, my dears, they are gentle- 
men,” says Mrs. Ligonier. 

Wrapped in an Indian shawl, which she 
carries everywhere as her patent ef nobility, 
she has ventured into the veramdah after 
dinner and sits there, addressing her young 
charges. » 

Cynthia, pale and tranquil, stands beside 
her aunt’s low seat. Firefly and Miss Stan- 
hope are walking up and down, pausing every 
now and then to lieten to the words of wisdom 
that fall from their duenna’s lips. 

‘* You must have observed,” she continues, 
“that they have not giwen way to the idle 
habit so common amongst ug English- 
men of dining in morning eostume—plainly 
saying, ‘the people I am abomt to mect are 
not worth the trouble of dressing for.’”’ 

“Certainly these young men make them- 
selves hideous after the most approved fashion.” 

‘* Now, why call it hideous, Olivia?” remon- 
strates Mrs. Ligonier. “It is well understood 
that the crucial test of a gentleman is the 
ability to wear evening dress.” .. 

“ But, Aunt Ella, ean ing be more in- 
artistic, more unbecoming? I grant thet if a 
man does not look likea@waiter in it, nothing 
will make him do so.”’ 

“ Nevertheless, I am not cerfigin about dese 
people being gentlemen,” says Firefly, denbt- 
fully. “ In the first place, they listened to what 
we were saying, and in the next they—one of 
of them—laughed.” 

* But,” suggested Cynthia, smiling, “ it 
really was enough to tax anyone's gramity 
to hear Firefly’s pathetic aspiration to be a 
second Lady Beaconsfield.” 

‘* My dears,” resumes Mrs. Ligonier, in her 
customary tone of authority, ‘ they are gentle- 
men. Did not you notice theirnames? Pen- 
rith is a very good old Englirh name—very 
good, indeed. There are Penriths of Stukeley, 
and Penriths of Axholme, and Penriths of 
Westmoreland. One of my most intimate early 
friends married a Penrith of Westmoreland; 
I feel confident this is her son.” 

“And who is the other great upkvown?”’ 

“Farrant Copley—the celebrated Farrant 
Copley—an artist of most unquestionable 
genius. The Prince has taken sonie notice 
of him. He works slowly, and so, though 
his pictures now command a great price, he 
sells too few to make a fortune.” 

** And which is which?” asks Olivia. 

“Which of what?” says Mrs. Ligonier, 
bewildered. ‘The pictures?” 

**No, no—the men.” 

“Oh, the tall fair one is the “artist;” the 
short dark one is Mr, Penrith.” 

“ He is certainly not short.” 

** Well, by comparison. Theehorter, dark one, 
if you are so exact. He is startlingly like his 
dear mother—I see it especially in the eye. And 
my cousins, the Durants, who are intimate 
with Farrant Copley, always spoke of him as 
tall and fair.” : 

As Mrs. Ligonier utters the last words she 
rises slowly, carefully draws round her 
shoulders the costly draperies on which she 
prides herself .next only to the integrity of 
her genealogical tree, and moves down: the 
verandah, followed by her attendant nymphs. 

At the entrance they come face to face with 
the young men they have been discussing, who 
stand aside to let the ladies pass. 

But the ladies do not pass. ‘ 

To the boundless and undisguised amaze- 
ment of the strangers Mrs,.Ligonier pauses 
before them, drops the eyeglass throngh which 
she has been closely inspecting them,.extends 
her hand to the “ shorter dark man,” and says 
with an ineffable mixture of dignity and con- 
descension,— 

“IT exercise one of the privileges of age, Mr. 
Penrith, and introduce myself to theson of a 
very o!d friend. You are ® Westmoreland Pen- 
rith, I know—a Penrithof Lyndale. You may 
naturally wonder how I know, as there are so 
many branches of that old family. Well, in 





my humble degree, I possess one of the facul- 
ties of our Royal Family. I never forget a face- 
Mrs, Herne Penrith of Lyndale was my 
favourite schoolfellow, and you are the image 
of your mother.” 

The gentleman to whom this prolonged 
greeting is addressed looks confounded, partly, 
no doubt, by the unexpected recognition, partly 
by the three pairs of bright eyes fixed on him 
with demure amusement. In his confasion he 
seems almost inclined to deprecate the “ great- 
ness thrust upon him;” but his companion, 
whose hand is. on his arm, gives it a signifi- 
cant pressure, and he bows to Mrs. Ligonier in 
silence. 

“Your friend, Mr, Farrant Copley,” thas 
lady continues, “needs no introduction, save: 
from the herald of fame. It is assem pion 
pleasure to become acquainted im with. 
those whom we have long admired im their 
works. Mr. Copley, permit am bat 
fervent devotee of your beautifal to con- 
gratulate you on your successes,” 

It neat meg Copley'a.turn to look confused 

,” continues Mrs. 

ly, ‘‘ you have come to this 
with a view to studying mountain at- 
and effects of cohening for future. 


“ By no ” says theyoung man, hastily. 
ea four me - is to have a ~~ _ 
ay, and, like y' reprobate in the spell- 
ing book, Talli te aur feben Rae, ‘Choens and 
be idle with me.’ ” 

Mrs, Ligonier smiles. 

* Some clever man has assured us,’’ she 
says, “that it ig-only industrious people who 
@nderstand how to enjoy idleness. -In that 
case you ‘eught to appreciate it fully, after 
your great works.” 

Mr. Farrant Copley looks beseechingly at his 
companion. 

“ Allow me to explain a little idiosyncracy 
of this fellow’s,” says Mr. Penrith; passing his 
hand lightly through the artist’s arm. ‘“ He 
can’t bear to hear his pictures alluded to. If 
yon wish to make him happy you must in- 
dulge his fancy for travelling in mufti, so to 
speak, as_one of the undistinguished herd. 

“For shame, Mr. Copley,” says Mre. Ligo- 
nier, playfally shaking a. jewelled finger at 
him. ‘ You will almost make.us believe you 
are ashamed of your noble profession.” 

‘* No, indeed,” he answers, earnestly, “‘ the 
profession has far more reason to be ashamed 
of me.” 

“ Modesty of true genius!” exclaims his 
admirer, adding, as she turns to the three 
girls, ‘‘ allow me to introduce you to my 
nieces, Miss Stanhope, Miss Cynthia Ligonier, 
and Miss Esdell.” 

After this the yo men have no alter- 
native but to re-enter the salon in the train of 
the ladies, and remain dutifully in attendance 
on them while coffee is served. 

Mrs. Ligonier draws Mr. Penrith into an 
animated conversation on his family history, 
of which she evidently knows a great deal 
more than he does, and ;Mr. Copley turns to 
Miss Stanhope, saying,— 

‘You are quite old inhabitants of the Hotel 
Crivecceur compared to ourselves. Won’t you 
help me to a description of thecountry ? People 
are so much more interesting when one knows 
something about them,” 

“Tt would require a very lively imagination 
to make any of the people here interesting,” 
the young lady answers, composedly, ‘ You 
know, of course, that the proprietaire claims to 
be a deseendant of the old house of Crévecceur, 
and keeps the hotel intensely exclusive, and 
proportionately dul], In the great establish- 
ments,on..the coast you stand some chance of 
being auiused. Here, I warn you, when you 
have ‘done’ the scenery, you will be bored to 
death,” . 

“That is quite impogsible—under present 
circumstances,” 

‘‘ There are not enough of us to be ony t 
Miss Stanhope proceeds. “Not enough for 
rivalries, coteries, or even quarrels, Look at 


i ‘onier, en- 
> pee Te 





M. Alain and his wife, for instance. Can any 
couple be imagined more decorous or more 
dull?” 

Mr. Copley laughs. 

“ Content to dwell in decencies for ever,” he 


says. 

** That little, withered, yellow-looking crea- 
ture opposite—M. de Morvaix—is said to be 
the Rothschild of Naples. He is of French 
extraction many taney ek think, to the de), 
but is equally fluent in Italian, German, and 
English. Much proverbially wanting more, 
be, boing so very rich, married 9 gold digger's 
daughter in the days when there was gold to 
dig, and inherited his father-in-law’s nuggets. 
Madame, it is supposed, had little but her 


| fortune to recommend her, for she is never 


geen in public.” 

«Oi poatey he came from Naples?” 

“cc ‘es,”” 

‘*Thon I can add an item to your aceount of 
him. It is uot his fault that he is here en 


pe. 
ing in Naples at 
mon business, 
could net do so because of his seclusion.” 
Miss Stanhope s absently with her bou- 
quet, till seme of its scented petals strew the 


“Well, you haye surprised me,” she says, 
rousing herself with an effort. ‘*I wonder we 
had not heard of it before.” 

*SodoI. Those three attenuated women 
of only too certain age, with wild and-scanty 
locks, remind me of the weird sisters.” 

** We call them the Fates,” says Miss Stan- 
hope, laughing. ‘And I am afraid there is 
not one of the three who would hesitate tosnap 
our thread of life at this moment if she 
thought we were langhing at her. But now, 
Mr. Copley, we nrust be silent, for Baron 
Ghéter is going to sing a Schlummerlied or a 
Lebewohl.” 


CHAPTER III. 
FIREFLY. 

A waex has. passed since the,two friends 
arrived at the Hétel Criveecur; a week of 
such close companionship with Mrs. Ligonier’s 
party—such riding, onion and boating to- 
gether, such botanizing in the woods, and star- 
gazing in the gardens, as may be fairly reckoned 
equal to six months of ordinary intercourse. 

Mrs. Ligonier is naturally indolent, and her 
favourite mode of enjoying the lovely southern 
coast is by sitting in the hotel A poe listen- 
ing to the gossip of some equally unenterpris- 
ing traveller, or half dozing over a novel in the 
shady su/on. Her utmost activity is driving 
along the smoothest available road in the 
easie-t available carriage. Beyond this, not 
even her affection for her young charges can 
drag her; but she fully realizes that they may 
require a little more excitement, and joyfully 
hands them over to the protecting care of their 
new acquaintances. 

Mrs. Ligonier’s confidence in the young 
tourists is not grounded only on what she 
Knows of their antecedents, She has shrewd- 
ness and social experience, and’reads in the 
faces and manners of the two friends that it 
would not be possible to them to misint t 
or presume on her encouragement. Half-a- 
dozen times a day she congratulates herself on 
the fortunate and romantic chance which sent 
her old friend’s son to their hotel. 

Thus the young men have been frankly 
adopted as the natural escort, the constant 
attendants of the ladies. Mrs. Ligonier says 

enly that they are the most charming couple 
she has ever seen, and (except for old associa- 
tions) she does not know which she likes best. 
Miss Stanhope treats them with her accus- 
tomed impartial condescension, half haughty, 
half coquettish. Cynthia is B gerne serene, 
and friendly with both. Firefly alone holds 
aloof. To Mr. Penrith she is distantly, 
coldly courteous; but for Farrant Copley she 
has not a word. , 

On this particular’ morning she has made 
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her way, sketch-book in hand, before the sun 
becomes oppressively hot, to a lonely side path 
amongst the pine woods—a path that curves 


abraptly round the brow of a steep ascent, and 
ends in a lit!le plateau, facing an opsning in the 
trees—through which—over thickets of arbutus 
and myrtle clothing the almost precipitous 
descent—the far blue line of the ocean can be 


seen. : 

The solitude, the rich, soft, scented air, the 
wide expanse of woodland and pasture over 
which from her sheltered nook the girl looks 
down, charm her into a day dream. She 
takes off her hat and lets the little breeze, al- 
ways straying amongst those rocky heights, 
stir her dark hair. She makes a few rough 
jottings in the sketch-book open on her knee ; 
but fancy is busy with fairer pictures, and she 
is leaning back against the moss-clad rock in 
delicious idleness, when a rustle amongst the 
branches below, and a quick, light step on the 
fallen leaves startle her, and she looks up to 
* meet the earnest gaze of Farrant Copley. 

Most girls would welcome such a handsome 
apparition, as adding what Miss Stanhope calls 
‘Shuman interest” to the scene. But Firefly, 
‘‘ severe in youthful beauty,” starts to her feet 
with a look of unmistakable annoyances, and 
she still stands, as if poised for instant flight, 
while Mr. Copley makes a pathetic appeal. 

“Why do you so persistently avoid me, Miss 
Esdell? What have I done to deserve your 
averted looks, your monosyllabic answers? 
Why have you now put aside your pencil and 
your drawing, and prepared to fly? I will go 
at once myself, of course, rather than drive 
you away. But I should much prefer to 
stay here for a few moments if you will also 
stay.” 

Ail the time he is pleading the girl fixes her 
dark inquiring eyes on his face, a3 though she 
would read his inmost thoughts. Then she 
quietly replies, fastening her sketch-book,— 

“ You cannot expect me to go on with my 
drawing before you—a famous artist—when 
I only amuse myself like a school. girl.” 

Mr. Farrant Copley gives an impatient 
sigh. 

a I do wish you would all of you drop the 
‘famous artist,” he says, wearily, ‘and only 
think of me as a friend. But forgive me, Miss 
Esiell ; you evade my question. You are not 
always sketching, but you always avoid me.” 

Again the sweet eyes give him that scratiniz- 
ing inspection; and Firefly asks, with the 
straightforward simplicity of a child,— 

‘*Do you really wish to know why I avoid 
you?” : 

“ Certainly, Ido. More than anything else 
in the world.”’ - 

‘‘ Well, the firstevening you came here you 
listened to what my friendsand I were saying, 
and you laughed at what I said. When one 
is very much in earnest it is most annoying to 
be laughed at.” 


‘* The listening was base. I admit it. But | 


at first it was quite unintentional, and after- 
wards, think of the temptation! We men £0 
seldom have a chance of even guessing what 
girls really think and feel. And how could you 
tell that it was I who laughed ?” 

‘¢ Oh, I know your laugh.” 

There is a flattering inference to be drawn 
from this reply though the young speaker's 
tone is one of rebuke, which sends the blood 
to Farrant Copley's face. 

‘*Yes, Miss Esdell, it was I; but if you 
imagined I was laughing at you you made a 
cruel mistake. Ask Penrith, Why, your words 
were so precisely the expression of the feeling 
I thivk noblest in woman—of all I most de- 
spaired of finding in a nineteenth century girl 
—that my friend said to me as we turned 
away, ‘ You have found your ideal at last.’ Ask 
Penrith.” 

“ That I certainly shall not,” she says, with 
a little air of offended dignity. ‘Of course I 
take your word. If yousay a thing was so, I 
kelieve it.” 

A dreadful look of guilt crosses the young 
man’s face, but he says, fervent! y,— 








‘*In this case you may assuredly take my 
word.” 

* Then, that being so, why did/you laugh?” 

“Some one defines wit as the association of 
incongruous ideas. You unconsciously sug- 
gested two most incongrucus ideas to me, Do | 
you remember saying you could have wished 
to be Lady. Beaconsfield ?” 

“Yes,” Firefly admits, colouring a little. 

‘* Well, I happened to see that lady in the | 
Park on one of the last occasions, I suppose, of | 
her appearing there. I had been looking at 
you as we walked up from the lake—your 
baleony is clearly visible, you know, all the | 
way—and when you spoke I had a mental | 
vision—a bowed feeble figure; a lined, worn, | 
hollow face; and. a terrible, unmistakable | 
brown wig fastened down by a sort of strap of | 
velvet ; you know the way I mean.” | 

“And then,” says Miss Esdell, her scarlet 
lips qaivering, her brilliant eyes flashing after | 
her fashion when deeply moved—the fashion | 
which has gained her the name of Firefly— | 
‘*then you laughed.” 

“ Yes.” 

‘*T am surprised at you. Instead of looking | 
at her with interest and respect, instead of | 
thinking ‘ that is the woman who has besn her 
husband’s earthly providence—who freely gave 
beauty, prestige, and money to help an un- 
known man who loved her;’ you only saw the 
wrinkles and the feebleness and the false hair ; 
and when you remembered them you laughed, 
Now I know what an object of ridicule I should 
be to you if we met again twenty years hence.” 

‘¢ That is unjust,” he answers, eagerly. “If | 
one feels a—a strong regard for any one, age | 
and infirmity only strengthens it. And, indeed, | 
you are rather too hard on me altogether. I 
was not turning Lady Beaconsfield’s age and 
appearance into ridicule in themselves ; it was | 
only the contrast between them and you which | 
struck me, Still, I frankly admit that you 
look at things from a higher level than I do. | 
Now I have made full confession cannot we ba — 
friends? Say yes, and I will go away and leave 
you to continue your sketch in peace.” 

“Tf we are to be friends,” she replied, after a 
moment’s pause, “I don’t see why you should 
go away at all. You will not easily find such | 
a point of view as this. As to my skztch, that | 
can wait.” 

Thus permitted to remain, Mr. Copley threw | 
himself on the ledge of rock at Firefly’s feet, 
and, resting on his elbow, contemplates in | 
silence the vast panorama. | 

“ Is it not beantifal?” Firefly asks, after a | 
few seconds. ‘Far too beautiful ever to ba 
got into a picture, you know. All we can hope | 
to do is to take away some aids to memory.” 

“My memory will need no help to retain the 
picture I see now,” answers Farrant Copley, 
locking up at her. 

“Tf you tell your friend of this particular 
spot,” remarks Firefly, putting on her hat and 
beginning to descend the steep path, “let it 


| be under pledges of the strictest s-cresy. No 


one knows it now except Cynthia and ourselves. 
The tourists run in grooves, and never mae 
discoveries, Fancy how horrid it would be to 
come here some day and find the Fates sit- 
ting bolt upright on our dear little plateau, 
that horrid Italian banker perched among the 
rocks like the gnome of the Hartz mountains, 
and Sir William and Lady Smith covering the 
moss with corks and chicken bones.” 

‘* Don’t speak of it!” cries Farrant Copley. 
‘«'Prust me, I will never bring such desezra- 
tion on your favourite spot.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
‘‘ who Is HE?’’ 


For once Miss Stanhope’s prediction is not 
fulfilled. Firefly has not taken both new- 
comers captive. Farrant Copley, indeed, is 
never voluntarily out of her presence now that 
a treaty'of friendship has been ratified between | 
them. His retiring disposition—a little proud | 
a little shy, and not a little sensitive—seems to 
catch warmth and brightness from her vivacity, | 





_ rith will bestow his allegiance. 


Life with Virefly is not without breezes and 


| clouds, but it is never becalmed in dulness or 
' shipwrecked in insineerity. 


It is more difficult to decide where Mr. Pen- 
He seems to 
find great amusement in talking to Olivia 
Stanhope, but all the time his eyes demand 
Cynthia’s sympathy. If he sits with Mrs. 


| Ligonier, his gaze follows the slender, tranquil 


figure by whose side Firefly flits. When Cynthia 
is absent he is abstracted and restless. Yet 
when she is present any one else may sit beside 
her, may engage her in conversation, so that 
‘Mr. Penrith from a safe, not too great distance, 
can fix those expressive eyes of his upon her 
face, listen and look on. On the whole, the 
party at present assembled in the Hotel Crive- 
cceur seem to find existence satisfactory. 

‘** Yes,” says Mrs, Ligonier, pacivg slowly up 
and down a walk sheltered between tall hedges 
of sweet-sconted shrubs. ‘‘ Yes, we are pro- 
longing our stay here much more than I at 
first intended.” 

“T hope you have no immediate idea of 
bringing it to a close?” inquires Mr. Penrith, 
by her side, Cynthia, at a little distance,-is 
gathering flowers. 

“No; I cannot say that I have. The girls 
seem to like the place, and it suits me very 
well. And then ” —most graciously— ‘' we 
have the advantage of pleasent society, now 
that you and your friend are here, It is im- 
possible, you know, quite impossible to 
associate intimately with mere travelling com- 
panions.” 

* But a party like yoursis almost indepen- 


| dent of society.” 


“My dear young friend, women ere never 
indepsndent of men. They ought not to be, 
they cannot be; they were not intended to be. 
And when forced by circumstances to dispense 
with a male escort in travelling, you can 
hardly imagine how pleasant it is to meet with 
an hereditary friend like yourself—if I may be 
permitted to use the expression—to wom one 


_ could fly for protection or advice. Then our 


encounter was delightfully romantic. We 
might have met a hundred times in London 
crowds without my being struck by your 
strong likeness tu your dear mother.” 

‘We might, indeed,” assents Mr. Penrith, 
fervently. 

‘““My love,” resumes Mrs. Ligonier, as 
Cynthia joins them, “I am tired. I will rest 
for a while on this comfortable seat. I wish 
you would look for Firefly.” 

“She has gone to Mont Reupéte with Mr. 
Farrant Copley, aunt, to see the sunzet.”’ 

“Then I do wish you would follow her— 
| follow her and tell her to return without loiter- 

ing. The temperature becomes perceptibly 
| lowered when once the sun has gone down,and 
| she never will remember that she has weak 
lungs like her poor dear mother.” 

Mr. Penrith hesitates for a second, then says, 
turning to Cynthia,— 

“Will you allow me to go with you?” 

‘‘There is not the slightest necessity,” 
answers Cynthia, who has noticed -his slight 
pause. “I know my way perfectly.” 

“My dear,” remonstrates Mrs, Ligonier, 
‘‘ Mr. Penrith will greatly oblige me by accom- 
panying you; I never liked your wandering 
about these wild places alone.” 

“Tt is not worth contesting,’’ answers Cyn- 
thia, and the young people walk together up 
the shady avenue, where the sunlight makes a 
pattern of leaves on Cynthia’s white gown, 
and turns her shining hair into a halo round 
the delicate, grave face. 

Mrs. Ligonier, following them with her eyes, 
thinks what a handsome pair they are. 

Mr. Penrith, a little taller than Cynthia, 
dark-haired, dark-eyed, with his step and bear- 
ing full of energy and animation, seems formed 
by nature to support the slender, supple, grace- 
ful figure by his side. 

Mrs. Ligonier is no matchmaker ; she would 
not lift a finger to force on the most advan- 
tageous connection. 

But if this well-born, well-endowed young 
man were to take a fancy to her beautifu 
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portionless niece it would be only human 
nature to rejoice. 

Very little of her comfortable income is at 
her own disposal, and though, being good- 
natured, she often wishes she could make some 
provision for Cynthia, being alsos lf-indulgen‘, 
it never occurs to her to make any sacrifices 
in order to do so. It would be very satisfac- 
tory indeed, she thinks, if some one would do 
it for her. And how interesting if the old 
friendship between herself and Herne Penrith’s 
mother were to expand, as one might say, into 
a marriage between the younger members of 
their families! Quite a little romance! 

So muses Mrs. Ligonier, reclining in the 
shade, while the unconscious inhabitants of 
her castle in the air pass slowly beyond her 
ken. 

They keep an unbroken silence till the 
grounds of the Hoétel Crévecceur have been 
left behind, and they begin to ascend a narrow 
path—narrow, ed, solitary, and sad, 

Then Mr. Penrith remarks, glancing at his 
companion, “I think it is as well that you did 
not come alone. You see, the ascent is not 
cheerful, and in some places hardly safe.” 

“No,” Cynthia answers, giving a slight shiver 
though the air iswarm. “The road looks 
almost as a as—my life.” 

Cynthia rarely speaks of her own feelings, 
and she does so now in a tone of such pathos 
that Herne Penrith is touched, though he 
thinks, rather bitterly, ‘‘I wonder whether 
this confidential mood is one of the phases of 
flirtation reduced to a science?” 

Then he says, aloud,— 

“I should not have called your life lonely, 
you are surrounded by friends.” 

**To not one of whom I am indispensable ; 
and that, you know—or perhaps you do not 
know, being a man—is the one thing needful 
to most women. I write Aunt Ella’s letters, 
pay her bills, look after her tradespeople and 
servants, and if I were to die to morrow 
she would find a hundred <2 to do just as 
much for her. Mr. Penrith,” she says, with 
the deepest earnestness, “sometimes I am 
80 heartsick of this objectless existence that I 
could turn maid-servant or sister of charity to 
escape from it,” 

“I don’t think you look very fit for either 
vocation.” 

“That is the worst of it. I am fit for no- 
thing but the trivial round of which I am so 
utterly weary.” 

“There are your cousins——” 

“My cousins? Yes, Iam wey fond of them, 
of course. Indeed, I love Firefly with all my 
heart. But she and Olivia will form closer 
ties, and if I live a few years I shall be one of 
the most lonely women on the face of the 
earth.” 

“And why should not you form closer ties ? ” 

“ Nothing is less likely,” she answers, coldly, 
and Herne Penrith remembers what he over- 
heard her say in the balcony. 

“ Really, I your pardon,” she adds more 
lightly, “for tal tow much about myself. I 
do not know how I have been led to do so.” 

He does not say that no subject could be more 
interesting to him, but —- his attentive 
look tells her, speaks as plainly as words. Her 
own eyes are dim with tears, as she looks again 
up the wild lonely path. Is this the placid 
Cynthia, whose soft reserve and tranquil dig- 
nity seem to screen her from common cares ? 

Mr. Penrith starts as his companion, regain- 
ing her composure, asks quietly,— 

“ How far do you suppose we are from the 
summit now ?’’ 

“Not more than half a mile. The path 
winds round the mountain. It is quite unpro- 
tected, and this short dry grass is as slippery 
as ice,” 

** Yes; and Firefly is alwaysso rash. I hope 
for once she will be careful.” 

“My friend will take care of her. They are 
great allies now, Is it a dangerous friendship 
for him?” 

“No, I should think not—why?” 

“Su e it should not stop short at friend- 
ship. He is not exactly a rich man.” 





“ Firefly is rich enough for both.” 

“ Would she marry & poor man ?” 

‘* If she cared for him—certainly, Firefly is 
just the girl to delight in making a sacrifice— 
what the world would call a sacrifice—for the 
man she loved.” 

‘** And you, Miss Ligonier—would you marry 
@ poor man?” 

“No; for then the sacrifice would have to 
be on his side,” ‘ 

** He would not think so.” 

“ Bat I should be certain of it, I knowhow 
poverty narrows life, and sours temper, aud 
weakens affection. No; I would never bring 
that curse on anyone who cared for me.” 

“You would never turn it into a blessing, 
you mean, by sharing it. Then I suppose,” 
persists Mr. Penrith, with strange bitterness, 
**you will only accept a hand that offers you a 
heavy purse.” 

Cynthia's pale cheeks for once flush to as 
hot a crimson as Firefly’s can wear. 

“IT would far rather die!” she cries; “if I 
loved a rich man I would oot marry him, lest 
I should be suspected of baseness. But,” she 
alded hanghtily, “ Ido not know why I should 
defend myself, nor what right you have to 
accuse me,” 

“TI beg your pardon. I know I have nota 
shadow of right. Iwish to heaven I had!” he 
mutters under his breath ; and just as the words 
escape his lips he had to stand aside as much 
as is possible on that restricted footway, to 
make room for a couple who are slowly and 
cautiously descending. 

Not the couple of whom they are in search, 
but a most ill-assorted pair : the little, withered 
sbambling Italian banker, who hurries by with 
the briefest possible salutation, and Olivia 
Stanhope. Her bright colour is not a shade 
heightened either by the unwonted exercise or 
the unexpected meeting, and her bright eyes 
flashed a glance of scornfal defiance at Cynthia's 
averted face. 

** How can Olivia,” exclaims Miss Ligonier ; 
as she resumed her upward way. “How can 
Olivia endure M. de Morvaix!” i 

“Why not?” asks Penrith, sarcastically, 
“the is well versed in the literature of ledgers. 
And as to his appearance, he cannot be more 
wrinkled than his bank notes, nor yellower 
than his gold.” 

“Do you know, Mr. Penrith,’ remarks 
Cynthia, with shy impulsiveness, ‘‘ you often 
puzzle me. ‘You seem so entirely to identify 
ycurself with the poor, and speak with a kind 
of resentment of the rich. It is so odd ina 
rich man,” 

Now it is Herne Penrith’s turn to flash 
hotly. 

«IT was not aware of it,’ he says; “but no 
doubt you are right. I daresay I do puzzle 
you. I cannot explain myself now, but some 
day I will.” . 

A few more steps, taken in silence, bring 
them to the brow of Mont Tempéte, where 
Firefly and Farrant Copley are waiting the 
setting of the sun. 

They are not on the actual summit of the 
mount, to which there is no re 
rocky recess a few feet below. The girl is 
sitting on a fragment of rock, her ped 
hands resting on her knees, her dark hair 
floating over her shoulders, her dark eyes 
fixed on the wide horizon, now dyed with 
nature’s most royal colours under the parting 


rays. ‘ 
Farrant Copley stands beside her, his tall 
flexible figure leaning against the cliff, his pale 
sensitive face, surmounted by thick, waving, 
closely-cut fair hair, turned not to the sunset 
glories, but to the girlish face so attentively 
watching them. 

maven | looks round with a smile as the others 
approach. ‘ 

“So you have followed us? That was wise. 
You have no such vision of beauty in the 

lains.” 

“Aunt Ella asked me to bring you this,” 
says Cynthia, stooping to wrap a white shawl 
round the girl’s slim shoulders; “and to beg 
you to return the instant the sun sets.” 


but in a. 





Miss Esdell laughs. But both think as 
they look at her—one of them with a pang of 
sudden desperate dread—that there is indeed 
too a om a lustre in her eyes, too rich a crim- 
son on her cheek, 

Then in silence they watch, while the glow- 
ing disc on which their eyes are fixed 

ind the “misty mountain tops;” 
every change in the sunset’s hues fresh depths 
are revealed in the distant hills, to disappear 
as the horizon swiftly darkens. 

‘*If that dreary: narrow path was like life,” 
says Cynthia, softly, to Mr. Penrith, “ this 
vast shadowy expanse is like eternity. How 
trivial after all; how little the troubles of life 
look when we come face to face with 
Nature! What does it matter whether such 
a drop in the ocean is bright or dark?” 

“ It doesn’t strike me so at all,” cries Firefly, 
springing to her feet. “It is just because life is 
so short that I want it to be happy. There is 
so much in this beautifal world to enjoy, and 
x0 little time to enjoy itin! I begradge every 
moment that anybody wastes in tears or 
discontent.’ 

‘* You are not likely to waste any in either,’’ 
whispers Farrant Copley, in a tone of intense 
conviction. ‘ 

“If your ideal of existence could be carried 
out, Firefly,” her cousin answers,“ we should 
only get a very one-sided training. If there 
were no want there could be no help—if there 
were no sorrow there could ba no sympathy. 
It is only the angels who are fit for perfect 
happiness.’’ 

“That is all very well when people do exert 
themselves to help and sympathise, I wonder,” 
adds Miss Esdelil, with one of those sudden 
coups de main which make her a terror to the 
shallow and insincere—‘I wonder,’ glancing 
atFarrant Copley and Mr. Penrith, “ what 
you two have ever done to lighten the load of 
misery on other people’s shoulders ?” 

“ Not so much as we ought, I admit,” replies 
Farrant Copley, “‘ but not absolutely not 
atall. You would be astonished if you were to 
see the dens where that fellow makes himself 
quite at home. I have often had to look for 
him in haunts no policeman would enter—and 
found him giving people the first kind word 
. helping hand they ever had in their 

ives.” 

“ It is all your doing,” cries Penrith, laugh- 
ing back at his friend. ‘‘ Iwas the most selfish 
little beggar imaginable till you took me in 
hand at Rugby.” f 

Cynthia looks from one to the other with 
beaming eyes. Then she turns away with a 
sigh. 
4 you tired?” asks Mr. Penrith, offering 
her his arm. 

They have now begun the steep descent, and 
the soft summer evening is closing round them. 

“No, not at all. The walk has been de- 
lighfal.” 4 

‘You do not find even this bare mountain 
track unpleasant ?” 

“* Not in the least.” 

‘* Would not,” he asks, lowering his tone to 
one half-playful, half-tender—‘“ would not the 
dreary mountain track of life be more endur- 
able with a companion, especially when it goes 
down hill? Is it not unwise to choose to tread 
it alone?” 

“>t is not choice,” Cynthia answers tremu- 
lously, after a moment’s pause, ‘It is neces- 
si Ag 
,n she speaks they are entering the Crive- 
coeur gardens, and Firefly, springing forward, 
lays her hand on her cousin’s arm. 4 

** Do you see who that is by the fountain?” 
she exclaims with excitement. ‘It is Count 
Malespina. I told you so, Cynthia! I told you 
he would come !” 


CHAPTER V. 
“ OYNTHIA’S PERIL. 

“He belongs to one of the oldest Roman 
families, has captivating manners, and is ex- 
cessively handsome—as you may see for your- 
selves.” 
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“A sallow, sublime sort of Werter-faced 
man,” laughs Farrant Copley. 

As usual, he is close to Firefly, who has 
seated herself in the verandah after dinner to 
enjoy the starlight and sweet air. 

Penrith, leaning over the balustrade near 
them, listens to their conversation, but takes 
no partin it, His eyes are fixed on Cynthia, 
seated by Mrs. Ligonier in the salon, with 
cheeks as white as her: gown, and a nervous 
expression on her fair face. 

“ By no means,” says Firefly, resenting Mr. 
Copley’s familiar quotation. ‘“ That suggests 
the mock heroic, and Count Malespina isa real 
hero,” 

“‘ Does Miss Ligonier think so?” 

“It is so difficult to tell what Cynthia 
thinks. She does not look as though she fully 
appreciated him just now, does she?” 

“No. I never saw her look so ill at ease.” 

“T suppose she believes me at last. We 
spent Easter in Rome, you know, and the 
Count was Cyntbia’s aalew. I always told 
her he would follow us,\but she laughed me to 
scorn.” 

“T suppose Miss Ligonier gave him encour- 
agement?” asks Farrant Copley. “I can’t 
understand a girl dving that unless she likes a 
man—I mean such a girl as yourcousin. The 
coquettes one meets in society are quite diffe- 
rent.” 

Firefly’s pretty eyebrows contract in an 
anxious frown, and she pulls impatiently at 
the swansdown bordering her fan. 

‘*T can’t exactly say that Cynthia encouraged 
him,” she answers. ‘ But then, you kaoow, 
she does not discourage people. She laughs 
and will not believe they are in earnest.” 

While Miss Esde!l is speaking Olivia Stan- 
hope joins her, attended, of couree, by M. de 
Morvaix. “So,” she says, addressing Firefly, 
‘“‘one of Cynthia’s victims has found his way 
back to her feet? The poor moth is fluttering 
round the candle again.” 

“ Olivia ! how can you speak so of Cynthia? 
It is shameful.” 

‘“‘ Pardon me, mademoiselle,” interposes the little 
banker, “surely you waste your indignation. 
The Count is not a conquest to be ashamed of. 
His family are noble and rich—ob, wonder- 
fully rich. A little—eccentric, perhaps. Bat 
what of that? Mademoiselle Cynthia’s Eng- 
lish quiet will calm him down.” 

There is an expression of almost impish 
malice on M. de Morvaix’s face as he speaks, 
which makes Herne Penrith long to pitch him 
over the balustrade, ay, into the very basin 
of the fountain that gleams so alluring below. 

But he resists the temptation. 

Presently in the salon there is the usual 
demand for music. None of Mrs. Ligonier’s 
party ever sing or play there, but the Count, 
who has been standing before Cynthia and her 
aunt, seats himself at the piano, and sings 
“Ah, non avea/” in an exquisite tenor, clear 
and true, with intense expression. 

Meanwhile Miss Ligonier leaves her chair 


“ How delicious 


_ and joins the group in the verandah. 
y 


hesings!” whispers Fire- 


y. 
__ “I think a man always looks a consummate 
idiot at the piano,” says Herne Penrith, speak- 
ing for the first time. 

Firefly turns upon him at once. 

‘*That is nonsensical prejudice,” she says. 
“* Why should a man look more foolish sitting 
down to play than standing up to sing if he 
can doit well? And the Count does both to 
perfection ; doesn’t he, Cynthia ?” 

‘* I—I really don’t know,” falters the girl. 
“ T have not heard a note. I came out here 
for air and quiet.” 

She = appealingly at Herne Penrith, 
but he is star-gazing, and takes no heed. 

The arrival of Count Malespina interferes 
sadly with the quartette of friends. Firefly 
and Farrant Copley, to be sure, pursue their 
rambles through the shady forests and sunny 
pastures. 

They spend long mornings on the terrace, 
talking of all things under Heaven, while the 
girl begins elaborate devices in art needlework, 


or makes water-colour studies of some rich 
southern flower. 

They stroll at night in the colonnade, fragrant 
with orange and oleander blossoms, watching 
the stars stud the violet vault with a radiance 
unknown to northern skies, and renewing the 
discussions which have for them an endless 
charm. 

They often disagree. Firefly jumps to con- 
clusions in the most womanly way, and 
announces them with a rapid decision which 
would be repulsive were she elderly and plain, 
but which her sweet girlish face and winning 
manner make quaintly charming. 

And then how delicious are the reconcilia- 
tions! What a time of enchantment it is alto- 
gether with its frank companionship, softened 
by tenderness lurking, as yet unavowed, in both 
hearts ! 

But the others—the couple whose friendship 
bas been even sweeter though more troubled— 
are now sundered entirely. Count Malespina 
is for ever by Cynthia’s side, turn where she 
will his black eyes meet her cr pursue her, If 
she takes refuge beside her aunt he is in closest, 
most watchful attendance. 

If any other gentleman approaches, his air of 
haughty aggressiye appropriation drives the 
intruder to a spcedy retreat. 

Cynthia grows thin and white under this 
perpetual watchfulness. 

One brilliant morning an excursicn to 
Esterel has been arranged by Lady Smith, 
who has tempted Mrs. Ligonier to accompany 
her, by pledging herself that the roads are 
equal to English ones, and that her own well- 
hung, well-cushioned carriage shall be dedi- 
cated to her use. 

Cynthia, however, is not of the party. She 
complains of headache, and - has not left her 
room when they started. 

Words could hardly express the relief with 
which she hears the carriages drive off, and 
calculates that for six—possibly seven hours— 
she will be free from the silent importunity 
which has become so tormenting to her. 

If the Count would only speak, and receive 
his dismissal once for all, it would be better. 
But he seems to look on her cold and distant 
manner, her endeavours to escape from his 
society, a8 mere womanly caprice, which time 
will cure. 

After a while she ventures into the ccm- 
paratively empty salon, and thence makes her 
way to the gardens, and the lonely path lead- 
ing to Mont Tempéte. 

ow delicious are freedom and solitude, 
the mountain air and the mountain stillness, 
after the voluntary imprisonment in crowded 
rooms by which rhe has endeavoared to avoid 
the Count. 

For nearly an hour Cynthia sits in the rocky 
recess whence the four friends watched the 
sunset on their last untroubled evening. 

Then she thinks she had better retrace her 
steps, as there is along distance to be traversed 
before she can regain the shelter of her own 
room. 

‘It was here,” she thinks, on reaching the 
narrowest and steepest part of the track, 
where a sheer precipice thinly covered with dry 
and slippery herbage, lies on her left hand, and 
a wall of smooth rock towers on her right— 
‘*it was here that he asked me whether com- 
panionship would sweeten life’s downward 
way.” } 

She pauses a moment, and looks up, looks 
round to imprint every detail of the scene on 
her mind. 

There, before her, blocking her path—a 
slight smile of cynical triumph curving his 
lips—stands Count Malespina. 

** You look alarmed, Mademoiselle Ligonier,” 
he says, “was it not I whom you expected to 
meet ?” 

Indignation at his tone helps Cynthia to 
regain her composure, but she cannot bring 
bagk the blood which has forsaken her cheeks, 
nor steady the voice in which she replies, — 
“TI was naturally startled. I thought you 
had gone to Esterel with the others,” 








* if you supposed I could care for any 








oe of which you did not make one! You 
ow me better than that.” 

“Will you allow me to pass, Count Males- 
pina?” 

‘* Not yet! I grieve torefuse a lady’s request, 
but you and I must have an explanation, made- 
moiselle. I can never see you alone for one 
single instant in the hotel or in the gardens— 
so I must take my opportunity when I find it.” 

This is what Cynthia wished for—but cer- 
tainly not here! And there is an angry glitter 
in the Count’s eyes, ill-suppressed excitement 
in his tones, which makes her heart beat fast. 

“You have only yourself to blame, made- 
moiselle, if you drive me to pursuing you when 
you had rather be alone. Why do you turn 
away when I come near you? Why are you 
deaf when I address you! It was not so in 
Rome.” 

“Why do you persist in attentions which 
you see are unwelcome? It is not dignified— 
it is not manly.” 

“ Dignified—manly ? Cynthia, my soul, 
what empty words are these in the ears of one 
who loves! There is nothing in the world I 
would not barter for your smiles!” 

He takes a step forward, as though to grarp 
her hand. 

“Let me pass, sir, I insist!” she cries, 
indignation overcoming even her alarm at bis 
wild manner. i 

“ Never—never—till you promise to be mine 
I will die on this mountain—we will perish 
together, but you shall not leave it to give your- 
self to another.” : 

The Count is transformed—his grace, his 
elaborate courtesy, his southern languor, have 
disappeared, and a frenzy of excitement, anger, 
b filed hope, and disappointed love seems to 
possess him. ‘ 

‘No, no,” he cries, extending his arms as if 
to drag Cynthia from her precarious foothold, 
I will not live without you! And if I perish, 
we will perish together!” 

That lonely mountain track is sometimes 
untraversed from month to month. 

The agitated girl gives but one wild hunted 
glance round in a vain appeal for the help 
60 unlikely to come, and hesitates for a second 
whether to rush back up the solitary cliff, or 
to throw herself down its precipitous side. 

At that moment someone comes swiftly 
from below, grasps the Count by the shoulders, 
swings him round, and placing himself be- 
tween the Italian and the half-fainting girl, 
says, in a voice of quiet concentrated wrath,— 

“ Now, Count Malespina, you will reckon 
with me/” 

For one instant the Count seems inclined to 
make it a question of physical force. But he 
is unnerved and startled by the suddenness of 
the attack ; he looks at the light athletic figure, 
the steady eyes, and cool determined face of 
his adversary, and checks the fury which has 
almost mastered him, : 

‘‘ What right have you, sir, to interfere in 
this matter?” he asks, in a voice quivering 
with anger. 

“The right of any man to protect a woman 
from being persecuted and molested.” 

“Persecuted! molested ! Cielo/ I do but 
offer her my soul, my life, to take or trample 
on as she will, And she calls it insult, she 
turns from me in anger—she whose smile is 
my heaven; without whom I cannot, I will 
not, endure my most miserable life! She is 
cruel, perfidious,” he cries, speaking with in- 
creasing vehemence, as his expressive face 
changes from passionate tenderness to pas- 
sionate rage. “She knew I loved her. She 
talked to me, she walked with me, she smiled 
on me. She drew me on towards bliss, only 
to cast me back into despair.” . 

He ends with almost a shriek of maledic- 
tion. 

Herne Penrith has been watching him 
closely, something of compassion gradually 
mingling with the contempt his face at first 


expressed. : 

“‘ Eccentric,” he thinks, recalling M. de 
Morvaix’s phrase. ‘ Yes, indeed, and some- 
thing more.” 
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“ See) Count,’ he says, comp sediy, and not 
unkindly, “ all this rage of yours-arises from a 
miistake—a very natural mistake on your part. 
You do not understand Englishwomen. They 
are es free in our country to make friends 
smongst our sex ag their brothers are. But if 
any question of marriage arises it is a different 
thing. How could Miss Ligovier imagine that 
your attentions were serious'if you did ‘not 
address yourself to her aunt—her natoral 
guardian? To withdraw her friendship from 
you, so long as you spoke only to her, would 
have been to teke for granted what you per- 
hsps might never intend. I cannot presume to 
say what your position towards each other may 
be now, but as regards the past you have no 
right to consider Yourself injured.” 

During this speech, which Penrith had made 
studiously deliberate and composed, the'Count 
tooks from him to Cynthia inquiringly, hesi- 
tatinyly. 

Then with a sudden change of mood he 
throws himself on his keees before the girl, 
who, with burning cheeks and downcast eyes, 
is leaning against the rock, and exclaims with 
tears,— 

“My angel, my star, pardon me! The fear 
of losing you turned my brain. Will you té#ke 
me, if I have not sinned beyond forgiveness — 
will you let my life atone?” 

“T cannot,” she says, in #* trembling 
whisper. “Iam grieved that you have so 
misunderstood me. I cannot be more than 
your friend.” 

“Can you never leara to love me? ‘Will not 
my sonl’s devotion move yon? Is there no 
hore for te?” 

“None.” 

“Then welcome death!” he eries, starting 
to his feet, and rushipg down the mountain 
path. ‘‘For henceforth I have no desire to 
live.” 

- " * a. + * 

“Oh, follow him!” implores Cynthia, for the 
first time raising her eyes of forlorn entrea'y 
to Penrith. “ See that he dees himself no 
injury.” 

“ Afterwards,” he says coldly. “First of 
all I must take you’to the hotel.” 

And indeed Cynthia canuct dispense with 
his help—she cannot walk unassisted. Her 
heart beats as though it would suffocate her; 
her temples are throbbing violently. Only by 
sloweet, most careful steps can she complete 
the descent, even with the stpport of his arm. 

Not till they pause for a moment en reach- 
ing level ground is the silence broken. Then 
Cynthia falters,— 

“Mr. Penrith, what would have become of 
me but for you? How can I ever thank you ?”’ 

** By abstaining for the future from ‘ flirta- 
tion on scientific principles,’” he says. “ What 
is play to you may go near, you see, to being 
death to others.” 

‘**You are severe,” she replies. “‘ More severe 
than I deserve. I never dreamt that the 
Count cared s0 mach for’ me; but you must 
not imagine that I shall ever err in that way 
egain. It wis too bitterly humiliating to hear 
myself defended.” 

Herne Penrith makes no comment, and pre- 
sently she continues,— 

“ Sometimes it hay even seemed to me that 
ali* tle mortification or disappointment would 
be; ..0d for those idlers who professed to ad- 
mire me.” 

‘*TIt can never do good to men to havea 

low from the hand they love.” 

“ Love! How few of them even know what 
it means. In this case,” she adds hurriedly, 
“I did not suppose the feeling was any 
stronger’ than in others. I attributed his 
vehemence to the Italian temper, and then, 
when he came here, I got frightened. You 
heard what M. de Morvaix said the other 
night?” 

“Yes, I think ‘eccentric’ is not a suf- 
ficiently strong word. If he had been in full 
possession of self-control I should have knocked 
him do «n iustead of trying to reason with him. 
But he seemed to be on the verge of madness. 
You see, Miss Ligonier, when you trifle with 





pedple’s feelings yot are sometimes playing 
with edged too!s.” 

“Thave avoided him as much as ible. 
Don't think me worse than I am. To-day I 
fancied I could safely venture out when the 
Esterel party had gone. I am sure he started 
with them.” 

“ Yes, but he left them at St. Pré, and so 
did I. I thought you might possibly be an- 
noyed.” 

He speaks with studied coldness, but how 
grateful she is for his care, his protection ! 

They are walking through the gardens now, 
and though, for all conscious impression made 
on her senses at the time, they might as well 
be crossing stony Arabia, to her dying day 
certain scents and certain colours will always 
recall the bitter sweetness of this hour of her 
deepest humiliation—her most profound re- 
morse—her strongest love, 

Yes, she can no longer conceal it fr’m her- 
self. She loves this man, whose feeling for 
her is still an enigma. That he is not in- 
different to her she is certain. But with bis 
watchful interest is mingled strong disap- 
proval. Which will conquer? 

In the colonnade Mr. Penrith scrawls 2 few 
lines in his pocket-book, tears out the leaf, and 
hands it to Cynthia. 

“ Will you give this to Farrant Copley when 
they come back?” he asks, “It is quite un- 
necessary to say more than that Malespina 
has left the hotel suddenly, and I bave fol- 
lowed him. I will not leave him till he is in 
safe hands.” 

‘“*Thank you+-thank you,” she says, bro- 
kenly. ‘‘What shall I not owe to you? Tfi— 
if any tragedy were to happen I should feel 
guilty of murder.” 

She watches ‘him down the steps; then he 
suddenly returns. z 

“ There is oné thing I had almost forgotten,” 
he adds, hurriedly. “This is yours, is it not? 
I think I have eeen you wearit. I pickeditup 
at the foot of Mont Tempéte.” 

And he watches her keenly, closely, as he 
hands her a gold locket with a forget-me-notin 
turquoise and pearl on the back. 

The colour flies to Cynthia’s cheeks as she 
takes it, thechanically putting up her other 
hand to her throat, and feeling for the velvet 
she usually wears. 

“ The glass and the spring are broken, you 
see,” says Mr. Penrith. 

“ Oh, that does not matter at ail. Iam only 
too glad to get back the portrait. It was my 
cousin’s parting gift when he went to Madeira. 
He is a great invalid, and we sometimes fear 
he will never be strong enough to come home.” 

“ Indeed,” says Mr. Penrith, whose manner 
grows more and more frigid as excitement 
restores Cynthia’s natural ease, ‘‘I am glad to 
restore what you prize so much.” 

Then he turns away again, and this time he 
does not come back. 

When Farrant Copley returns from Esterel 
he is dismayed by the note C5 nthia gives him, 
and would at once start in pursuit of the ab- 
sentees if he had the slightest clue to the direc- 
tion they had taken. 

M. de Morvaix smiles disagreeably, and says 
he is not at all surprised at the Counts flight. 

“They are all like that—all the Malespinas, 
All eccentri¢s,” he says, with a covert sneer. 

“ Poor Cynthia!” exclaims Olivia Stanhope, 
mockingly. ‘ What a horrid thing to have a 
mad lover! Did you bring on the crisis, my 
dear?” 


CHAPTER VI. 


PARTING, 


Four days—to Cynthia an eternity of sus- 
pense—and still there are no tidings of the 
Count. On the evening of the fifth, Herne 
Penrith strolls quietly up to the entrance of 
the Hétel Créveccwur, as cheerful, as bien 
habillé, as much at his ease as though he had 
ouly left it ‘to smoke a cigar. 

The usual groups of loungers are scattered 
about, languidly locking for something to in- 





terest them, and ‘he is’ surrounded by ques- 
tioners, and deafened with questions. 

He parries their attacks very lightly. 

‘*Oh, I soon came up with Malespina,” he 
says, carelessly, “TI had noticed the direction 
he took. ‘Well, yes, I had a toughish struggle 
once. He was exceedingly anxicus to try a 
perpendicular jump of some fifty fect or so, 
poor fellow. But all's well that ends well. I 
got him into a very decent house at Savonne, 
where there is a resident doctor; and tele- 
= to Rome for his brother. So now he 
is all right.” 

“Tam glad you are all right, old fellow,” 
rays Farrant Copley, grasping his hand. “Tt 
was a plucky thing to do.’ 

“Was the unfortunate Count ‘very viclext, 
Mr. Penrith? ” asks‘Mrs, Ligonier. 

“‘ Did he rave?” 

“Flas he brain fever? ” 

‘Will he ever getorer it?” ory the chorus 
of the curious. 

** Tf I were to wait to answer all your ques- 
tions,’ says Mr. Penrith, good-humouredly 
disengaging himself, “I should be late for 
dinner, and that, I assure you, I should 
regret.” 

a the dim corridor beyond the salon someone 
is waiting for him--someone who could not 
trust herself to speak within reach of other 
ears. 

Her eyes aro brimming with tears, and 
her voice trembles as she tries to thank him. 

Herne Penrith listens in utter silence. 

Cynthia thinks he is still an with her. 
She cannot see the expression of his face—she 
is turning dejectedly away, when he moves 
suddenly to her side, seizes the hand she had 
a moment before extended to greet him, and 
presses them fondly to his lips. 

In another second he is gone, and Cynthia 
returns to the salon, startled, eilent, and happy. 

That night, as Farrant Copley and Penrith 
are walking up and down the terrace smoking, 
the latter breaks out, after a long interval of 
silence,— 

Pa mags here, dear boy, this must come to an 
en tg 

“ What must?” asks Copley, starting from a 
deep reverie of which Firefly formed the sub- 
ject 


: “Oh, you know! This tomfoolery of ours, 
I can't think now, for my own part, what could 
have p us to begin it. I promised to 
keep it up as long as you did, but lately it’s 
been a struggle, I can tell you. Now I must 
speak,” 

“T’m sorry it has tarned out such anuisance 
to you,” says his friend, penitently. “ You 
see we neither of us dreamt of things getting 
serious; and now—I am not a coward in 
general, I believe—but sometimes I think I 
shall never dare to tell Firefly.” 

Penrith groans. 

*¢ What will it be for me then ?”’ he exclaims. 
“ But the longer:we leave it the worse it will 
be for both of us. Make up your mind to get 
it over, dear boy. 

‘ He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his desert are small, 
Who dares nit put it to the touch,’ 
and so on, you know.”* 

“Oh, but Montrose wasn’t—wasn’t a con- 
founded humbug,” says Farrant Copley, 
savagely. ‘‘You cannot think what a hold 
that little girl has over me, nor how I 
dread making my: ridiculous in her eyes. 
If I should lose her——” 

“TI don’t suppese you will. But I honestly 
believe that every hour of further delay now 
increases the possibility of it.” 

Another long pause follows, during which 
Farrant Copley takes two or three impatient 
turns on the terrace. j 

“Perhaps you are right,” he says, coming 
back to his friend’s sidé at last. “ Well, then, 
by this time to-morrow we will make a clean 
breast of it.” 

* * * 7 * 

“Cynthia !” cries Firefly, next day, stretch 
ing her pretty head far over the balcony—tha 
balcony in which the girls were sitting whe 
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Herne Penrith and Farrant Copley, approach- 
ing the hospitable doers of the Hétel Créve- 
coeur, looked up and saw the three fair faces 
framed in flowers. “Cynthia, it is such a 
heavenly morning! Isn’t it a sin to waste so 
much of it over that tedious breakfast. Let us 
runaway. We can tell Lisette to put up some 
cake. and fruit, and carry it into the woods, 
aud have a long morning in peace,” 

** What will Aunt Ella say?” 

‘‘Oh, she won't mind. She will have 
Olivia to amuse her, and all the men. We 
shall be home. before dinner time. Fancy 
this glorious sunshine filtered through the 
pines and arbutus!” 

Cynthia yields, though with some reluctance. 
Like most people, she is accustomed to yield 
to Firefly. Besides, she is not altogether 
sorry to postpone her meeting with Mr. 
Penrith. , 

Last night, after those bewildering moments 
in the corridor, she scarcely saw him. This 
morning she does not know how she will meet 
him, Yet she looks for him, with mingled 
hope and fear, in the rooms and gardens 
through which she and her cousin pass, and 
her heart sinks with a vague-foreboding when 
at last the woods are reached, and she has not 
caught sight of him. 

She reclines- on the thick ‘moss by Mics 
Esdell’s side, watching her busy fingers, but 
herself making no attempt to draw, or read, or 
even talk, 

Growing'calmer in the solitude, she is content 
to listen to the faint rustle of the breezeamong 
the topmost branches of the leafy canopy, and 
the soft hum of the insects, to the wild note or 
fluttering wing of a bird. Content to watch 
the flickering lights and shades, the innumer- 
able tints of the foliage, the delicate hues of 
the wood-flowers—content to let all the ques- 
tions so busy at her heart an hour ago be 
lalled into temporary oblivion. 

Suddenly Cynthia starts from the reverie 
which the warmth of the southern noon has 
almost deepened into sleep, with a strange 
impression of terror and grief. She thinks 
on hears Herne Penrith’s voice calling 

er. 

“ Firefly,” she cries, springing to her feet, 
“let usgo back. Let us-return at once.” 

“ Why?” asks her cousin, in blank astonish- 
ment, 

“Oh,” says Cynthia, confusedly, ‘‘ it must 
be getting late, and we shall be wanted. I 
am sure, [am convinced, we are wanted.” 

“ Notisense! There is plenty of time yet. |: 
You have been asleep and dreaming. Wait 
just half-an-hour—one little half-hour. It will 
be so hot crossing the meadows now, and I 
must finish these trees. Why do you want to 
goin sucha hurry?” 

And Cynthia, ashamed to explain her real 
reason, equally: ashamed to invent one, sinks 
back on her mossy couch, and lets oppor- 
unity ge by. 

* * 


oe 

Meantime there is bustle and confasion at 
the Hotel Crivecwur. Horses are being put to, 
waiters sre hurrying about, M.. and Madame 
Alain, with faces of grave concern, are making 
their adieux to two departing guests. 

“Where is Miss Ligonier?’ atks Herne 
Penrith, abruptly breaking into a knot of 
giggling scubrettes. 

“ Mademoiselle went for a morning walk 
some hours ago, monsieur—it is not known 
where.” 

“And Miss Esdell 1” 

‘** Accompanied her cousin.” 

“ Can Mrs. Ligonier see me ?”’ 

“Madame is driving with Mademoiselle 
Stanhope. They are not expected to return 
till dinner-time.”’ 

Mr. Penrith utters animpatient exclamation, 
“If I could only have had one word with 
them! Which is their maid?” 

A compassionate soubrette volunteers to fetch / 
her, aud Lisette appears immediately, dim- 
pling with smiles and bridling with impor- 
ance. 


have nad telegrams calling usback to England. 
My friend’s father is dangerously ill. Say we 
have looked everywhere for them in vain; we 
will write——” 

“My dear fellow,” ong Farrant Copley, 
rushing down the steps, knapsack in hand, 
“the horses are putin; there is not one in- 
stant to spare if we are to catch the next 
train,” 

Lisette promises, with many protestations 
of regret, to explain everything to her young 
mistresses; a piece of gold is clipped into her 
hand by way of reminder. People hurry to 
= colonnade to say good-bye to the travel- 
ers, 

The two young men look round in a Iast 
vain effort to catch a parting glimpse of the 
only faces they wish to see again, but they are 
far away. 

The postillion cracks his whip, the wheels 
revolve, and the journey is began which will 
carry them from happiness and the south, to 
England and sorrow. 


__— 


CHAPTER VII. 
FIREFLY ACCEPTS HER DESTINY. 


Ir is nearly a year since the friends as- 
sembled at the Hétel Criveccour were parted 
so suddenly, 

The then bay-window of a large and richly 
furnished room where the latest developments 
of wstheticism are ingeniously combined with 
the newest contrivances for comfort, Cynthia, 
Ligonier, and Firefly are talking away the idle 
hour between afternoon tea and dressing for 
dinner. 

Cynthia is paler and more pensive than of 
old, while Firefly’s brilliance has a feverish 
glow, and her spirits are forced and fitful, In 
character the gitls seem in some: respects to 
have changed places. 

Cynthia shrinks from admiration, and even 
from notice, and represses the faintest ap- 
proach to aitendissement with a cold gentleness 
against which there is no appeal. Firefly, on 
the contrary, who used to regard sentiment 
and small attentions with the frankest con- 
tempt, now seems anxious to attract, jealous 
of homage, as though her confidence in herself 
had been shaken, and tributes to her grace and 
beauty, valueless in themselves, could soothe 
her wounded pride, 

“T heard from Olivia de Morvaix to day,” 
she says, after a short silence. 

“Indeed! Has she began ‘to verify the old 
adage yet?” 

* About marrying in haste? No, I think 
not. I don’t suppose she ever will repent 
unless her husband’s bank breaks. After all, 
I fancy Olivia is the best off of the three of us. 
She has everything she cares for, money, even 
rank, of a sort—you know the hideous little 
man has been ennobled ? social inflaence, and 
her little world at her feet. They gave a 
banquet to the King and Queen of Italy Jast 
month, and Olivia’s diamonds outshone her 
Majesty's. Here is her portrait in all her 
grandeur.” And Firefly throws a large photo- 
graph into her cousin’s lap. 

Cynthia takes if ap and studies it attentively. 
“T think, Firefly, is must be better to be dis- 
appointed than to attain one’s ideal, when it 
is such a sordid one as this. Who would have 
imagined, when we were all speculating about 
our future lot last year, that a few months 
would see Olivia married—and so married ?” 
“Strange things happen in a few months, 
don’t they ?” ariswers Firefly, with a tinge of 
bitterness often heard in her voice now. “ Well, 
Cynthia, there is another marriage decided 
rron, which I suppose will please you just as 

ittle.” 

Cynthia starts from her seat, “Ob, Firefly ! 
do not tell me—you d6 not mean—” she falters, 
unwilling to put her dread into words. 

“T mean that I have at last accepted my 
cousin. Why should I not?” she acks, looking 
straight at Cynthia, and speaking with perfect 
calmness, but with cheeks from which every 








“* Be so good as to tell Miss Ligonier that we 





vestige of colour has vanished. 


“Because you do not love him.” 

‘‘ Well, but I love no one! and I have a very 
strong affection for Cedric. I admire him, I 
esteem him—I shall be happier with him than 
with anyone else.” 

“ Firefly, it is not in your nature to be happy 
in marriage without love.” ? 

“Tt may not. have been, at one time,” answers 
the girl, icily, ‘‘ but all that has been killed in 
me. Love—real love—only comes once. It 
has come and gone; and now all I have to do 
is to make the best of life without it. Ob, I 
did love once!” she says, with a quick change 
of manner from coldness to passionate pain. 
‘*He made melove him! He gave me every 
assurance of his own love but the formal words 
«and then he humiliated me by desertion, by 
long, absolute neglect! Don’t yousee, Cynthia, 
that I would do anything to forget! If I were 
a Romanist, and if it were not for papa, I 
would go into a convent, As it is,1 shall 
marry. Hundreds of girls do it.” 

“T never thought you would.” 

“Nordid I. How little we know ourselves ! 
Sometimes. I think it cannot be my real self, 
looking forward to such a future asthis. IL 
must have left my real self buried in the Crive- 
coeur gardens, when Aunt Ella insisted on our 
coming away, and no letter had arrived. But 
Iam a wretch to talk to you like this, Cynthia, 
as if I were the only one with a grief to 











bear.” : 

She is not, indeed, the only one; but their 
griefs are very differently borne. Cynthia can- 
not speak of her’s. It is at once tooracred, 
and too sore. 

‘‘Bat Firefly,” she remonstrates presently, 
“you have spoken only of yourself. There 
are others to be thought of.” F 

“Fave L not thought of them? It is more, 
far more for my father’s sake than my own 
that I have consented. It makes him miser- 
able when he thinks that he may have to leave 
me (avd my fortane—money is so important, 
Cynthia!) unprotected in this wicked world. 
And he has always thought of Cedric almost 
as a son, you. know.” : P : 

“Cedric—yes. Do you think it is fair to 
him to marry without love?” 

‘‘ Quite fair, in this case. He knows exactly 
what I feel for him, and he is satisfied to take 
me—and my fortune—on those terms. No, f 
will not be unjust,” she adds, ‘‘I honestly 
believe he would be quite as willing to take me 
without my fortune, He is fond of me—poor 
fellow—and above all things anxioas to please 
my father. So we have settled it.” 

“ Oh, Firefly,” cries Cynthia, with tears, “I 
entreat you, do not let this go on! I am certain 
you will not be happy. You are blind and 
desperate now, but some day you will see the 
folly, and worse than folly, of what you are 
doing.” 7 

« Don’t try and shake my resolution. Heaven 
knows I waited long enough.” ; . 

‘“‘ Of course,” answers Cynthia, with agita- 
tion. ‘I can understand that it seems long to 
you, Bat after all, in actual time it is not so 
very long.” ? 

“Not so very long—ten months,” repeats 
Firefly, inrpatiently. ‘Not so very long, in 
these days, to keep me without a line—a word ! 
Do you mean to tell me that if you cared for 
anyone ever so little, anytbing in the world 
could make you keep them ten months waiting 
for a sign from you?” j 

Cynthia sighs. The last frail fragment of 
her own edifice of hope falls beneath Firefly’s 
attack. Still she will not entirely yield. 

“ But,” she gently persists, ‘‘ supposing for 
one moment that something of which we have 
no knowledge has prevented Mr, Copley from 
writing to you.” sy " 

“Would it have hindered his friend a!so? 
asks Firefly, and her cousin is silenced at 
last. ‘No, dear Cynthia, depend upon it, it 
is useless to struggle. We must accept the inevi- 
table. You do not suppose it was easy to me 
to yield? But I felt I was growing worse every 
day—more bitter, more suspicious, more selfish. 
I was indeed not made to live alone! AndI 
have never been accustomed to neglect, I have 
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grown so used to being loved! So I thought as 
my own life was simply worthless to myself I 
would make the best I could of it for others. 
Noble, wasn’t it? But at all events I have 
pleased my father and Cedric.” 

“And does Cedric know that you love 
another?” 

“Have I not told you that I love no one? 
He knows that I do not love him, in schoolgirl 
fashion, He is“quite content with my affec- 
tion.” 

‘“‘ And he knows nothing about last year ?”’ 

“Cynthia, are you bent on torturing me? 
No, of course not. Papa knows everything, 
and he said there was no necessity for telling 
Cedric. No young man would care to bs bored 
with a story without an end like that. The 
best thing to do was to forget it myself as 
soon as possible. Forget!” repeats Firefly, 
bitterly ; “if Ionly could! But I shall have 
a better chance of it, shall I not, in a new 
life? Cynthia, don’t be hard with me. You 
are too good and patient yourself even to 
imagine what I have gone through this year.” 

Cynthia is prevented from answering by the 
entrance of the bridegroom elect, and she Jooks 
at him with pitying interest as she wonders 
whether he will really be able to make him- 
self happy with the measure of regard which 
Firefly has to bestow upon him. 

That young lady herself escapes from the 
room. However strong she may think she is 


in her new resolutions, the old memories | D 


awakened by her conversation with Cynthia 
make it difficult for her to meet Cedric. 

“‘ Well, Miss Ligonier,” he inquires, presently 
with a smile, “is my first sitting over ?” 

“I beg your pardon,” says Cynthia, starting. 
“I did not mean quite to stare you out of 
countenance; I was studying you in a new 
character, you see.”’ 

“Qne to which Iam myself hardly accus- 
tomed,” he says, walking up to the window, 
and taking the chair vacated by Firefly. 

“IT hope you will be bappy in it.” 

“Thope I may make Firefly happy—that is 
the chief thing. I know I am not exactly the 
‘idol of her thought.’ But it often turns out, I 
believe, # bad speculation to marry one’s idol.” 

**Do you think with Mrs. Malaprop that it 
is best to ‘ begin with a little aversion ?’” 

“T don’t go quite so far as that; but it is 
certainly better to begin with it than to end 
with it, and while a romantic passion, as it is 
called, sometimes turns into aversion, an 
average goodwill is often a lasting and expand- 
ing quality. I do not despair of its proving 
so in our case.” 

And Cynthia thinks, looking critically at 
him as he stands there—evidently quite heart- 
whole and fancy-free himself —with his bright 
intelligent face and winning manner, that his 
confidence might have been justified if only 
there had not been another image stamped 
indelibly on Firefly’s memory, tht image of 
one pale, sensitive, refined—so unlike this 
handaome prosperous cousin that Cedric’s very 
personal advantages are likely to weigh against 
him in the comparison. 


( To be concluded in our next. ) 








Bricuton is shortly to rejoice in a tramway. 
Owners of horses that will considerably de- 
teriorate in value by broken knees may not be 
overpleased to hear of the prospect before them. 

Tae famous Stewart diamond, which is 
supposed to be the largest South African stone, 
its weight being 288 carats, has been bought by 
the Nawab of Bhawulpore. 

A uuae building is on the point of being 
erected at Euston-square, adjacent to the three 
Great Northern lines, which will be made the 
centre of the new parcels’ system, and which 
will also be used for the purpose of sorting let- 
ters from the north, and so relieve the pressure 
at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Mr. Fawcett, it is 
understood, has not given up the hope of getting 
hold of Christ’s Hospital, immediately adjacent 
to the General Post-office, to be used for postal 


A WOMAN’S MERCY. 
a 
CH4@TER XIIL 

Curistmas dawned cold and bright, but no 
pleasant bustle stirred the silence of the 
Grange Farm that used to see King Christ- 
mas welcomed right jollily. 

Diana, red-eyed and weary with watching, 
prepared the morning meal in the homely 
sitting-room. Rodney, with a deep compas- 
sion in his honest face, tried to help her in his 
clumsy fashion, cutting bread and coaxing the 
fire to blaze. 

Very often as she passed he would pull the 
skirts of her dress, and kiss her fondly, or 
caress the ripples of her hair with a kind 
touch, 

Evidently there was some great sorrow in 
the household. A great sorrow indeed it was, 
for the kind mistress who had ruled there 
discreetly for more than thirty years had gcne 
to make holiday in Heaven. 

Quite suddenly; the day before she had 
fallen down, in the midst of her daties, in a 
kind of fit and died. Death took her tenderly, 
without one path but that of parting. 

She had breathed her last sigh on the loyal 
heart of her good-man, who still sat stolidly by 
her side, trying to realize that the best half 
of him lay dead, and it was Christmas- 


ay. 

A robin chirped on the window-sill, amuffled 
sunbeam eent its frosty ray beneath the blind ; 
outside the world was white, the heavens all 
blue and sunshine everywhere, and the stron 
man laid his head beside his wife’s, and wish 
that‘they could have gone together to that other 
life as they had been together in this, hand in 
hand to eternity. 

Presently a light footfall beat upon the 
snowy floor,and Ruth twined her thin arms 
about the good white head and whispered, 
“Dad, dearest, keep a brave heart, take 
comfort, and come among us, ’tis £0 lonely 
now ; and think how she that loved you so, 
would fret could she know in what a bitter 
spirit you take the chastening of God, who does 
all these things so well. Who knows but 
what our poor darling was taken to spare her 
some pain or trouble we know not of ?” 

Alan Grace unwound the clinging arms, 
gently, and said,— 

‘*Leave me in peace, lassie; I should but 
afflict you more if I were mene you. Iam 
happier here, and the earth will hide her from 
me 80 soon, dear, so cruelly soon.” 

Ruth stole away again, a look of acute suf- 
fering on her white wan face. The shock had 
been very awfal, and she was just now so 
physically unfit for suffering. 

A servant who had been with the Graces 
since her girlhood met Ruth in the long dark 
passage, and said, reproachfully,— 

*“ Ah, dearie, you have been there again ; 
you should not. You must try to guard your- 
self, for the sake of the life that is coming as 
well as for that which has gone.” 

Ruth smiled faintly, she felt so lonely, so 
desolate ; she felt all the household would have 
laid prostrate and allowed sorrow to ride 
roughshod over them had it not been for 
Rodney Lucan. 

Ruth’s thoughts reverted to the sister who 
was lost. She fancied the wanderer must re- 
tarn to them io this hour of trial, and she 
wondered how Livy’s tender heart would sus- 
tain the suffering her mother’s death would 
cause her most of all, for she, the best-luved 
child, the last to lay on the loving bosom, had 
been the one to sting it with bitter disappoint- 
ment. 

“Poor Livy,” thought Ruth; “ God be with 
her in her sorrow!” 

The morning lingered into noon, and then, 
when the day was at its brightest, the blight 
of that house came in the shape of Vivian 
Damian and her lawyer, who came to take 
possession of the house that had been the 
home of the Graces for generations. 





purposes, 


Rodney Lucan received her in the best par- 


lour, that had its scent of dried rose-leaves 
and lavender, placed in the quaint old china 
bowls by the quiet hands which were crossed 
upon the breast of the dead woman above. 

With quiet dignity Rodney Lucan inquired 
into the business details, saw there could be 
no dispute, and said in persuasive entreaty,— 

**T see you have the law of man on your side, 
but there is yet a higher law, that of God, which 
teaches mercy and moderation. You come on 
the most hallowed day of all the year to press 
a claim that, if allowed, will leave the in- 
mates of this house homeless. You come, too, 
at a time when domestic affliction should place 
them above all enmity. There are such things as 
hearts that break ; in the room above a broken 
heart lies at peace—respect the repose of the 
dead, and leave this business toa more season- 
able time: Mrs. Grace dropped dead yesterday 
just where you stand, ivian stepped back 
quickly). Science says of weak heart, but that 
heart was weakened most at thought of partin 
from the home that had seen the shadow an 
sunshine of her perfect life. I do entreat you 
as you are strong be merciful; cast no deeper 
shadow on this house, the gloom is deep enough 
already. Remember it is the birthday of Our 
Lord, whose life was love, who taught peace 
and goodwill among men, and _—— that we 
might live in charity with all the world.” 

Vivian laughed lightly, saying,— 

“Thave heard you were a good preacher, 
Mr. Lucan, but I did not come here to hear 
a sermon, but to claim what is justly mine, 
since the price came from these hands.” 

we tried once more to move her, then 
said,— 

“ There is a dignity about death that is felt 
among the meanest of us, yet 7 seem insen- 
sible to it—you a woman, and by birth called 
gentle. I can plead with you no further since 
you are so hard, so unwomanly a thing that 
you wrench apart at such an hour as this the 
heartstrings of a home,’ 

“Tis horrible,” said Somers, as soon as he 
was gone, ‘‘come away with me, Miss Damian, 
let the matter rest till they can bury their dead. 
There is something too savagely cruel about 
this business to be borne calmly, yet I do not 
stick at trifles,” 

Vivian laughed scornfully,— 
~“T anr not to be balked of my revenge. Go 
and leave me if you have not courage to play 
your part in this domestic drama.” 

Abel Somers looked sulky, and answered, — 

“Tam but human, you seem diabolical.” 

Then he followed her into the wide hall, and 
with wonder saw that she shivered as she sat 
in the oaken chair ; it was very cokd—the hall 
felt like a vault. 

— Somers tapped the weather glass refleo- 
tively. 

Vivian beat her shoe upon the tiled floor. 

All at once they heard a confused sound of 
distant feet, and Abel opened the door to find 
a crowd of labouring men and boys slowly 
coming up thé long garden path, carryin 
something in their midst that was stiff an 
stark, 

As the procession solemnly approached, 
Vivian, whe stood by Abel's side, saw that 
they carried the body of a woman cosily 
dressed in beautifal fars. 

The men had thrown a spotted handkerchief 
over the face, but from beneath the coquet- 
tish sealskin cap a wealth of tangled golden 
hair wantoned with the icy wind. 

Someone pushed Abel Somers roughly aside, 
and Alan Grace stezped out to meet the sad 
procession, 

Just then the wind blew the handkerchief 
away and exposed the dead face of his long- 
lost daughter. 

Alan Grace threw his hands above his head 
and staggered back, exclaiming,— 

‘““My God! I thought I had borne the 


worst!” 


It was Rodney who led the stricken father 
back to the house, and bade the men bear the 
body to the couch in the sitting-room Vivian 
had just left. 





With reverent care they laid her where her 
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head had been cradled in childhood—upon the 
pillow that had fostered the fairest of her 
dreams of womanhood. 

Beautiful as a frozen rose in a setting of 
filigree gold looked the sweet face framed in 
fair tumbled hair. 

Alan Grace had sunk down with his head 
upon his arms in a corner; Vivian, spell- 
bound, looked upon the face that had paled 
beneath her scorn the night before. 

Quietly, as though they feared their rough 
voices would disturb the repose of the dead, 
the labourers said,— 

‘“* We found her frozen to death on the plain. 
She must have lost her way; maybe she was 
journeying home, master.” 

‘* Yes, home to Heaven,”’ said Rodney, in a 
broken voice. 

A woman’s voice, shrill and shaken by fear, 
asked what was the new trouble, and as the 
men parted that she might pass, Ruth uttered 
shriek upon shriek, and threw herse!f upon her 
sister’s body, saying,— 

“ She's not . She can’t be dead ! 
Speak, darling, speak! It is I, Ruth!” 

Forcibly lifting her from the body, Alan 
carried her from the room, exclaiming,— 

‘* Death is dealt out broadcast!” 

“Is there no hope?” asked Rodney of a 
grave-faced man, who had followed the little 
group of labourers. 

He shook his head sadly, and said,— 

“No, I fear not; indeed, I know life is 
extinct. The men had the sense to send for 
me, and, with your permission, we will try 
every means in our power for the satisfaction 
of her friends. Poor girl! I brought her into 
the world, and little thought to see her go out 
of it in the full blossom of her life.” 

* 


° 

A fly had driven up to the door of the farm- 
house; two gentlemen and a bonnie sunny- 
headed little lad alighted. The gentlemen 
looked worn and worried, but the child had 
naught but visions of kind King Christmas in 
the most pleasing aspect. 

“Ts mamma here? Shall I see her soon, 
papa? It seems a nvonth of Sundays since I 
saw her.” 

Cecil flew out of the carriage and knocked 
loudly at the door, which was shut upon the 
sorrows of the house, 

It seemed an age to the impatient husband, 
who, with sad misgivings, had followed the 
track left by Livy’s miserable little letter, which 
said so pitifully, ‘she was going home to her 
dear mother.”’ 

Athole, who had travelled down with his old 
friend, stopped at the pretty empty cottage, 
and by the absence of its mistress, and the 
knowledge of his cousin’s visit, said,— 

“That woman is merciless in her mad 
craving for revenge for a fancied wrong. She 
has poisoned the peace of this house as she 
did mine; you may depend, old man, she has 
made your wife jealous.” 

“Yes, God forgive me! I put the power into 
her hands. Would to Heaven I had risked all 
fortune promised me sooner than put myself 
in her power. ButwhatwasI todo? I knew 
my father’s unflinching firmness, and to have 
acknowledged my mayriage and those cruel 
money claims would have been to forfeit all 
hopes of his forgiveness and restored fortune. 
I fancied it would be easy to manage that 
tigress when she knew the marriage was a 
farce—to secure her silence till the time had 
passed when she could work injury to me and 
mine. I never d>samt she would find my 
be and poiso. her pure mind with doubts 
of me.” 

Rodney opened the door, and the two men 
pressed forward to clasp hands with him; it 
seemed to them a good omen to see an old 
friend. 

‘We want our wives,”’ said Athole, cheerily. 
““Why, man, what is the matter? You look 
like a death’s-head on a door-mat.” 

‘Hush !” said Rodney, softly ; ‘follow me.” 

_He led the wondering men into the spacious 
kitchen, where the old servant stood stirring 
something over the fire. Even this usually 


orderly room was littered about with—well, 
every imaginable article a home can contain. 
Rodney closed the door gently behind him, 
and said, in a shaken voice,— 

“Do either of you know what awful things 
have happened to this wretched household ?”’ 

“We know nothing,” said Athole, fiercely. 
“For God’s sake don’t keep us in suspense.” 

The old woman lifted the saucepan from the 
fire, and took the lovely lad by the hand, who 
was standing looking about him with childish 
perplexity. 

“« Whose bonnie boy is this, sir?” 

“Mine,” said Cecil, curtly, ‘“‘and Lady 
Lavinia’s.” 

The old woman knelt down before the child, 
sobbing, and said,— 

“She was an honest wife, then, the poor 
missus’s favourite child?” 

‘*She is the best and purest woman in the 
world,” said Cecil. 

Rodney laid his hand in the old familiar 
fashion on his friend’s shoulder and said, 
solemnly, ‘‘ Was the purest and best perhaps, 
but she is now where there is no earthly 
measure of excellence. She is with God.” 

Cecil staggered back and leant against the 
dresser, saying, “Oh! it can’t be true; so 
late as ten last night she was well and in her 
own home.” 

“Yet now she is dead. She lost her way, 
wandered on to the plain in the intense frost 
last night. Her father’s servants found her 
shrouded in snow, frozen to death.” 

Cecil reeled forward and clutched at the 
hands of a woman who had just entered. 

“You drove her to this, you incarnation of 
all that is evil.” 

Then he released Vivian so suddenly that 
she fell back with a great cry, and lay back 
upon the oaken settle staring wildly at the 
fierce agony of Cecil’s looks. 

‘** You drove her to her death. Oh! my poor 
wife, my poor distressed darling.” 

“TIT want mamma, take me to mamma,” cried 
the frightened child, clinging to bis father's 


never-to-be-forgotten anguish,— 

‘* You have no mother now, my boy, hence- 
forth we must be alone together; you and I, 
little lad, alone for all time.’”’ . 





CHAPTER XIV. 

‘* Witt she live, doctor? ” 

“With extreme care and kindness your 
wife may be spared to you, Mr. Ventry, but I 
shou'd advise immediate removal from the 
scene cf so much sadness, Thechild is healthy, 
and will do well with or without the mother.” 

‘“‘ Everything has happened most miserably. 
I shall be glad to leave this afflicted household. 
I have persuaded Mr. Graco tocéme away with 
us; and Diana, who has promised to go to her 
brother-in-law, Lord Caithness, will accompany 
us, so the place will be left clear for its new 
mistress.” 

“A bitter bad woman that, Mr. Ventry; 
such ferocity in a woman is much like madness 
toms. What motive could she have to hunt 
these people down as sbe hasdone. Truly it 
recalls one of your wife’s songs that I have 
heard her sing here as a girl, ‘A woman's 
mercy is very little.’”’ 

Athole’s face darkened as he said, sternly, 
‘* All this wrong arose from a long hidden and 
sinful passion for one of her own kin ; forlove of 
bim she has a pa her womenhood through 
the mire. May Heaven be more merciful than 
she, and judge her darkened mind differently 
than it is possible for us to do who have 
suffered through her insane desire for vengeance. 
She is quite mad at times, and is allowed to be 
at large only through the misteken fondness 
and indulgence of a foolith mother.” 

“IT would have her marked ‘ dangerons,’ and 
excluded from society. If madness be allowed 
ta stalk in our midst, what security have we 
for one hour of safety?” 

“T think with you, doctor, and thovld be 








glad if you would be present at an interview 
I intend to hays with my auvt, when I shall 


hand. Cecil took him up, saying in a tone of 


insist that she agree to my terms, I am now 
the head of my house, and I intend to make 
use of any power to fetter my consin’s cruel 
hands from hated wrong-doing.”’ 

“*T will attend with pleasure, and bring an 
authority on insanity with me. She shall 
either be sent to an asylum or properly guarded 
in her own home.” 

Athole watched the doctor depart, then 
turned with a sigh into the darkened house. 
A tiny figure crept out of the shadow and 
clung to his hand, saying,— 

“Uncle, take me to see your baby.”’ 

Athole caught the child up in his arms and 
laid his cheek against the flaxen head. 

“You shall see the baby, Cecil; then you 
must come with me to connie grandpapa.” 

In the chamber that had sheltered the 
slumbers of her childhood Ruth lay white 
as the snowdrift. Diana sat by her side, 
hushing the cries of an infant. 

As Athole came into the sick room an old 
woman stirred the fire to a cheerfal blaze, and 
looked towards the bed anxiously. 

Ruth’s face a up with a fond smile 
that was in itself a caress, and slipped her 
hand into Athole’s as he sat down on the side 
of the bed. 

Little Cecil slipped out of his uncle’s arms, 
and crept away to peep in open-eyed wonder 
at the sturdy little lump of humanity the 
old nurse had characterized as a ‘‘ chubby 
cherub,” 

Athole laid his head beside Ruth’s as he 
knelt by the bedside. She nestled her wan 
cheek against his, and whispered, — 

‘*Poor old boy, you look worried to death. 
How is father?” 

“Just the same, darling. Rodney hopes 
that the duty of to-morrow will rouse him. 
Cecil has come, and another friend will be 
7 ca dearest. Who do you think 
it is?’ 

Ruth shook her head sadly. The mere 
mention of to-morrow set her heart beating 

ainfully, for that was the day fixed for the 

uneral, and it was the eve of the new year. 

“My dear, ifis a great admirer of yours, 
Barry Lennox ;-and with him he will bring 
the book of songs that has made my wife a 
famous woman, ‘Heatherbell’ is a ‘grace- 
note’ in the musical world now. Rue, we are 
all proud of you.” 

Even this could not bring a smile to Rath’s 
face ; her lips still quivered ; she had hoped to 
tee her mother’s face gladden with pride at her 
daughter’s success. 

She sighed, and said, softly,— 

‘* Mother has gone to hear angels’ songs, yet 
mine I feel sure would have pleased her, for 
she always said it was a sin against the Great 
Giver to neglect the least of His gifts, 
music is the voice of all that is beautiful 
on earth, our best interpretation of Heaven.” 

The baby set up a wail of appeal, for little 
a had touched him with a chilly little 

and. 

“Give him to me, Di,” said the young 
mother fondly, and Athole smiled to see the 
pink fist pressed against the mother’s soft, 
white bosom. 

There had been no question of forgiveness 
between these two married lovers ; that little 
life had come asa bend of peace, andit seemed 
80 impossible to them to be apart now they had 
baby to hold them together. 

‘* Won’t auntie be pleased with him? ” said 
Ler kissing a fist that looked like a wee pink 

u 


“ Pleased will be no word for it, she will 
revel in its baby charms, and begin a new ex- 
istence with him. Hark! that is your father’s 
step; call himin, Rue. If anything in the 
world will fetch him, it is the voice of one he 
had thought lost to him for ever.” 

True enough he came in, his lips working 
with what he meant for a smile; no tears had 
come to ease the fire of those old eyes; no 
__ had broken up the stillness of his giant 

espair. 
ow he saw Ruth's child for the first time, 





and Diana led little Cecil forward, saying,— 
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“ Look at poor Livy’s little lad, father.” 

The boy stood in shy beauty at bis grand. 
sire’s knee; a frosty sunbeam stole to his 
bright head, and lay in his innocent baby 
eyes. 

Thin Grace laid a shaking hand upon. his 
bonnie head, and said,— 

“Your mother would have been so proud 
of him,” 

Then Heaven sent its healing dew, and the 
strong man wept. Poor sick Ruth cried too, 
and pillowed the white-stricken head upon her 
heart, beside her new-born God's gift, her little 
spotless child. 

Another day, and the bells that soon would 
chime forth the advent of a new year tolled 
forthe two sweet souls the Good, Shepherd had 
summoned to swell his flock in the everlasting 
fields of Paradise ; and. she whe had been 
lost in the frozen plain, and had fallen asleep 
upon a bed of snow: watehed by her guardian 
angel, the winged woman with her mother’s 
eyes; she, the youngest and best-loved, walked 
hand in hand with that sweet mother upon 
the flowering plain of Heaven. 

Mrs. Damian forsook the great world, and 
sought. the asylam secured to her by her 
daughter’s sin, 

So chauged was that loved child of hers that 
even the fond mother could no longer conceal 
her affliction, but no persuasion could make 
her consent to give the charge of that 
darkened life to sterner control. 

She shut herself up with her“ sorrow” at 
the Grange Farm; it was out of the world, 
and well fitted for a refuge for those fugitives 
from public sight. 

Athole had arranged eéverything with his 
aunt's adyisers; Cecil. was freed from the 
fetters of his forced matriage; and the sins 
of that. soul-shadowed jlife of Vivian’s were 
slurred over and lost sight of by the world 
that had once thought her one of its fairest 
lights. 

And following her with faithful, unselfish 
fondness, constant as the air of Heaven, that 
fails us never, let our sins be. what they may, 
was the one man who had loved her truly, 
the black-leg lawyer, the rich Jew, who, 
whatever his faults, possessed a virtue nobler 
natures often lack—that of quiet constancy and 
unexacting Jove. 

It was he who first remarked the change 
that told the coming end of that vain life; 
he who fanned the flickering flame as the 
vital spark grew faint, , 

As the end came nearer she was gentle 
almost child-like, and clung to him with an 
affection that let a glory in upon his life 
that never really left him. 

One fiery summer sunset her goul sank down 

ith the sun, and they laid her to rest 

erently as though she were some sainted 
thing, and above her they, placed a rugged cross 
of granite as many coloured as her moods had 
been, as hard as her nature; and upon it 
the mother, remembering her child’s trans- 
gressions and the one patient plea of Him who 
died for such as she when the thieves jeered 
at His death agony, had carved deeply into 
the stone, “Lord, pardon them, for they 
know not what they do.” 

Then she looked up to the glorious radiance 
of the summer sky, and wondered whether 
her only child’s blind soul would ever find the 
light. 

o * * * 

“Dad, dear, I am ette you will be glad to 
know that Cecil has bought back the Grange 
Farm for us. He thinks it will be a beautiful 
place to bring up his heir-in, He is going to 
travel, ard would feel more at rest if the child 
were settled in some healthy spot. And, oh! 
dad, he has got Rodney a living quite near, so 
that I can come often fo see you, and super- 
intend your home. All the old seryants are 
back, dear; and auntie insists upon going home 
there with you for all time, Rath will come 
down to you three months inthe year; Athole 
has promised ; he says there is lots of sport to 
be got about the old home if-one only knows 
where to look for it,” 





Diana’s pink. cheek was pressed to her 
father’s, and her sweet, broken voice ran on 
gleefully as a rushing rivulet. Joy was stirring 
a jabilee in her honest, simple soul,.and she so 
wanted her old father to share it. He sighed 
heavily, The past was busy with him at 
mention of his old home. Ab! he would go back 
and end his days in peace beneath the roof 
ray had sheltered the happiest part of his 
ife. 

Radiant Ruth, Ruth the beautiful, came to 
add her entreaty; Rath, whom her father 
reverenced as the genius of the family; and 
Ruth mastered every difficulty when she 
whispered, as she allowed her boy to pull his 
grandsire’s silver locks,— 

“You know, dad, it will do wonders for the 
youngsters to have a healthy country home to 
go to at any time.” ‘ 

Years after, when Rodney, a, grave-faced 
rector, watched his buxom wifein her tender 
compassionate charity tending the sick and 
sorrowful, he would wonder vaguely about the 
lines of a song she often sang in memory of 
her girlhood and her sister’s budding genius:— 

‘* Oh, the broom, the bonny broom, 
The broom that makes full sore 4 
A woman's mercy is very little, 
But a man’s mercy is more.” 

The merry little American still leads her 
jolly life, taking a breezy brightness with her 
everywhere ; and so indignant are'some of her 
friends with her shortcomings that severe- 
eouled Rodney has been known to permit the 
scent of her naughty cigarettes ‘to assail his 
pious nostrils without rebuke. 

Barry Lenhox is still Rath’s steadfast 
friend and admirer. They often mingle the 
light of their unfettered souls together in 
melody’s flights for fame; and — pretty 
girl-wife sees no reason why their friendship 
rors not continue, a pleasure and a profit to 

th. 

The summer sunlight slants across a pleasant 
group in the oid garden of the Grange Farm. 
Mrs. David suggests the notion that a person 
can be very jolly in a bath-chair as she watches 
her brother-in-law toss his grandsons on his 
knees, while Ruth wanders away with a wide- 
eyed, wondering baby-girl cradled on her heart, 
and Athole, bright as a boy, by her side, tries 
to make his little daughter ill with straw- 
berries, 

A little way ahead Cecil, Lord Caithness, 
walks quietly, conversing with Rodney and 
kind-eyed Diana, talking of his travels; but 
bis eyes often wander to the sunny head of his 
little lad, who is being tempted to his first 
smoke by Ja belle Americaine, whose stolid, 
contented old man in vain makes feeble and 
fond protest against her frivolity. 

And away on the grassy hillside the same 
sun slants down on three graves. Two lie to- 
gether and blossom forth with the sweetest of 
earth’s flowers; but the other is alone and 
untended, with its grey cross entwined by a 
weird passion flower, and above the grave a 
man’s dark eyes grow moist as he says 
softly,— 

* Heaven pity me! how I loved her!” 

Presently he passes down the grassy hillside 
with the sun behind him, thinking, as others 
had thought, that “a woman’s mercy is very 
little.” 

[THE END.] 








FACETLA., 


Sam the practical man: “ You can talk all 
you want to about phrenology. I think it is all 
stuff. The only important bump I ever found 
on my cranium was here—right in the middle 
of my forehead—and it was made by a cricket 
ball, I concluded to call it the bump of igno- 
rance—because I didn’t know enough to get 
out of the way.” 

A Conventent Drvisioy.—Mr. Pitt once came 
into the House of Commons tipsy. So unac- 
customed was Mr. Ley, the clerk-assistant of 





the House, to such an exposure, that next 





morning he told the Speaker he had felt quite 
ill ever since Mr, Pitt’s exhibition on the pre- 
vious evening. “It gave me,’ added the sen- 
sitive clerk, ‘“‘a violent headache.’’ On Pitt 
hearing this, he: said, with a langh, “I think 
that this is an excellent arrangement, that I 
aos ‘have the wine find the clerk the head- 
ache.” 


“Is the Turkish civil service system,” asked 
a traveller in the Orient of a pasha, “is the 
Turkish civil service like ours? ‘Are there 
retiring allowances and sidns, for in- 
stance?” ‘* My illustrious friend and joy of 
my liver,” replied’ the pasha, ~“ Allah is 
great, and the public functionary who stands 
in need of a retiring allowance when his term 
df office expires is an a88! I have spoken.” 


Iaish Humovs,—The humours of the Irish 
tenant are not yetexhausted. A maiden lady, 
who possesses considerable property, had until 
quite lately got on very well with her tenants, 
she being of a most benevolent nature, and 
always only too ready to benefit them. When 
the agitation spread far enough to inchide this 
lady’s property, the agent called a meeting of 
the tenants and reminded them of all their 
landlady had done for them; amongst other 
things he mentioned a school which she kept 
up free of charge; except that in winter each 
child was to bring a sod of turf for the fire, 
A few days after the meeting a deputation 
handed in a written answer to the agent’s 
remarks, and referring to the free school, 
stated that it..was “an acknowledged failure, 
since the curriculam did not include instruc- 
tion in the French and Latin languages.’ 


A Scorca pedlar, without the remotest in“ 
tention on his part of getting into a quarrel or 
fight with any man, put up (with his pack) for 
the night at a country ale-house on the borders 
of .Wales, where as the fates would have it, he 
found in the kitchen of the inn a motley as- 
sembly ef not the most desirable companions, 
and among the rest a Welshman, whose aim 
from the very first seemed to be to get into 
hot water with poor Sawney. The latter 
sagaciously appreciating *the true character of 
his tormentor, and determined to get rid of 
him in the quietest way possible, told him 
‘that he did not want to fight.” This only 
excited to a still higher pitch the bravado of 
the Welshman, and he told the Scotchman 
that he would “ make him fight.” “Well,” 
said Sawney, “if I must fight, let me say my 
prayers before I fight,” which the Welshman 
conceding, the Scotchman fell u his knees 
and implored his Maker to pardon him for 
“twa men‘ he had already killed, and for the 
one that was aboot to die.” The Scotchman 
slowly rose from his knees, but not before the 
Welshman had made a precipitate retreat. 


“ Mamwua’s” Use ror 11.—A few days since 
a number of ladies visited an infant school, and 
one of them thought that she would question 
the “tots,” and see how much they knew 
about the senses, ‘‘ What were the eyes for?” 
“For seeing.” ‘Yes; and what would be the 
result if we had noeyes?” She asked the little 
ones to shut their eyes tight. Yes, they under- 
stood. ‘*And then the ears—what were they 
for?” “Hearing.” ‘ Yes; and nowstop your 
ears as tightly as you can. Ah, whata sad 
thing it would be to have no ears! We should 
never hear the birds sirg any more, and never 
more hear mamma’s voice.” Aud then came 
the nose. ‘‘ What was that for ?’’ Somehow the 
little ones seemed puzzled at this point. About 
the eyes and ears there had been no question— 
but the nose? They looked up into the ears 
face curiously, evidently with ananswer ready, 
bat not quite sure of being right. Finally the 
questioner saw an intelligent smile upon one 
chubby little face—one of the four-year-olds— 
and she said to the child, ‘Ab, dot, you can 
tell me what the noseis for, can’t you? Come 
now, speak ap. Don’t be afraid. What is it?” 
A few twists and puckers, and then, with a 
wondrous sparkle of the great brown eyes— 
“Please it’s for mamma to take hold of to 
pull!” That closed the examination for the day. 
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SOCTETY. 





SunriowseR Fasston.—A Manchester paper 
notes, as'a proof of the “ ssthetic tendency of 
the age,” that thirty-five sunflowers were used 
in the communion-table decoration of a church 
in thatcity. 


Lavy Brassry is among the contributors 
to the exhibition of Jace and fans, which has 
just been opened at the Brighton Aquarium. 
Her ladystip will'‘send to both departments of 
the show notably a valuab'e collection of lace, 
which, ‘at her request, is béing chronologically 
arranged. . The other entries are numerous, 
and include lace formerly belonging to Queen 
Henrietta Maria. 


Tre last rage in Paris consists of an army of 
diamond “spiders,” varying in size from 
‘‘ money-spinners ” to “‘mammoth spiders.” 
These are arranged across the bodices of demi 
toilette. They begin at the left shoulder and are 
continued across to-the right side, where a 
large “ruby and diamond fly brooch” is 
fastened, the last spider seeming to be in the 
act of devouring the unhappy fly. 


A. styntisH wedding was that of Colonel 
Fitzroy Somerset, cousin of the Duke of 
Beaufort, with Emily, widow of Mr. W. H. H. 
Hartley, D.L., which lately took place at St. 
George’s Hanover square. The bride’s dress 
was of dark green satin, with velvet draperies 
and bonnet to match, with green aigrette and 
feathers. The Duchess of Beaufort wore a dark 
blue satin costume and a fancy straw bonnet, 
with cream:coloured roses. 


In Her Majesty’s private dining-room at 
Windsor there are only two pictures; one of 
herself and one of the Dusheer of Edinburgh, 
the greater part ofthe walls being covered with 
splendid ry: John Brown, in Highland 
dress, stands behind the Queen’s chair, and 
Lohlein, the Prince Consort’s confidential valet, 
is also in the room during dinner. The name 
of its especial cook js written opposite each 
dish on the menu. 


Tae marriage of the Hon.'and Rev. C. Field- 
ing, third son of the seventh Lord Denbigh, 
and Miss E. Egerton, which took place a short 
time ago at St. Panl’s, Knightsbridge, was 
solemnized with little ceremony, in conse- 
quence of a recent bereavement in the bride- 
groom’s family, The bride wore cream bro- 
cade, trimmed with old Mecblin lace, a wreath 
of nataral orange bloseoms and myrtle, and a 
tulle veil fastened with a diamord and pearl 
aigrette, also a bandeau of diamonds. The 
bridesmaids were attired in cream Surat, with 
bonnets of the same, trimmed with crimson 
carnations; each wore a lapis lazuli brooch, 
the gift of the bridegroom, 


Atmost every member of the Royal family 
sent a floral contribution to be placed on the 
coffin of their old and respected friend the 
Dean of Windsor. Her Majesty’s offering was 
a beautiful china cross, composed of violets, 
lilies, and lilac, with a label bearing the words 
“A mark of affection, gratitude, and respect 
from Victoria Reg.,” similar to the one which 
lies on the stone which covers the mortal 
remains of Dean Stanley in Westminster 
Abbey. The Prince of Wales placed the 
Quéen’s wreath on the coffin himself as well 
as that brought on his own behalf, the Prin- 
coes, and their children. ‘The Duke and 
Duchess of. Edinburgh contributed a wreath 
with the words, “A mark of friendship and 
regard,” Another was inscribed, “A token of 
friendship and regard from Arthur and Louise 
Margaret” (Connaught); while the inscription 
on that sent by the Duke and Duchess of Albany 
was ‘‘A token of respect and affection from Leo- 
pold and Helen.” Those wreaths from the Prin- 
ceeses Louise (Lorne), Christian, and Beatrice 
were worded with equal affection and regard. 
The Empress of Germany’s offering was of 
dried natural flowers. 





STATISTICS. 


A GERMAN ARrITHMETICIAN has been caloulatin$ 
the aggregate number of combinations in th® 
game of dominoes, 2 ad has shown them to b® 
284,528,211,840! Two players, playing four 
games a minute, would only exhaust these 
combinations in 118 million years. 

From Sir E. Henderson’s report for 1881 it 
appears that the “‘ principal” offences through- 
out the year were 25,082, against 25,368 in 1880. 
Burglaries décréased from 488 to 470, Losses by 
theft as appraised by the. owners amounted to 
£103,568. 11,853 children and 3,416 adults were 
reported .within the year as lostor missing. 
Of these only 23-children and 154 adults have 
not been traced. Fifty-four bodies of ‘persons 
found dead and unknown were photographed, 
but have not been identified. 


Cotour Brrxpyess.—Out of 10,828 railway 
servants examined, no lessthan 251 were colour 
blind, and 32 proved to have an imperfect 
capacity for distinguishing colours. Three 
other doctors have wade experiments on sailors 
and pupils in naval schools, and have found 
6-08 per cent. of colour blind, and 8°5 with im- 
perfect vision, Women are subject to a far 
smaller extent to colour blindness. It has been 
discovered that among the men 2:5 per cent. 
are colour blind and 7°5 with imperfect vision, 
whilst among women only 0°16 per cent. are 
colour blind and 3 per cent, with imperfect 
colour vision. 





GEMS. 


—-- = 


Her is the happiest, be he king or peasant, 
who finds peace in his house. 

Tue charity which thinketh no éyif is a wiser 
statesmanship than the misanthropy that 
thinketh no good. 

ConFIDENCE is everything between husband 
and wife ; and a woman who loves desires above 
all things to. be trusted. 

Sorrow is the porchway to joy, the pathway 
to maturity and peace. No one has ever 
become good or great who has not met and 
mastered sorrow. 

Tuoucs we cannot create favourable circum- 
stances, we can at least refuse to join the en- 
vious throng that bark at the heels of their 
more fortunate fellows. 





HOUSEHOLD. TREASURES. 


Cream Pancaxes.—Take the yolks of two 
eggs, mix them with half a pint of good cream 
and two ounces of sugar. fry as thin as possible 
in lard; grate sugar over them, and serve hot. 

Cocoanut Jumpius.—These are very nice for 
tea. Grate one pound of cocoanut, mix it 
with three-quarters of a pound of sugar, three 
eggs, and two tablespoonfuls of milk; beat all 
or together ; then drop on buttered tins and 

e. 


Prncn Gritiep.—Clean the fish through as 
small an opening as is practicable, and lay 
them, without scaling, on a well-oiled gridiron 
on « brisk fire; keep turning them until you 
judge they are done, and send up to table with 
them, in a sauce boat, some liquefied butter, 
to which pepper, falt, and the juice of a lemon 
have been added. There should be one perch 
for each person. 

To Pierre Eacs.— Sixteen eggs, one quait 
of vinegar, one half-ounce of black pepper, one 
half-outce of Jamaica pepper, one half-ounce of 
ginger. Boil the eggs for twelve minutes, then 

ip them into‘cold water, and take off the shell. 
Pat the vinegar, with the pepper and ginger, 
into a stewpan, and. let it simmer for ten 
minutes. Now place the eggs in a jar, pour 
over them the vinegar, &c,, boiling hot, and 
when cold tie them down with a bladder to 
exélade the air, This pickle will be ready for 
use in a month, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


oo 


A Bexeran ‘sparrow bas literally built her 
nest in tlie lion’s mouth, having made her 
home in the jaws of the monumental lion sur- 
mounting the Belgic mound on the field of 
Waterloo, ' 

Hetrrv, Womuen.—Even in Italy husbands 
ate becoming searce, so that the Italian women 
are learning to help themselves. Work is not 
confined to the absolute poor; the middle 
classes are bringing up their daughters to learn 
a trade or profession, and to work at home and 
ont of the house, The idea has proved luc- 
tative, even in the speculation of, marriage,.as 
aman naturally prefers a gisl whe can, carn 
her own living to one who can only tingle a 
tune on the pianoforte or sing a new song by 
Foati, Denza or Rotoli. But this is only in 
Upper Italy. In the southern provinces the 
idea of women working is laughed at. Even 
the men theré work as little as possible, and 
they would rather try to live on a franc a day, 
without earning it, than to have one thousand 
francs a day and- work for them. In Upper 
Italy, on the contrary, even the aristocracy 
work, and show # good example to the less 
fortunate classes. : 

Tae Six Wormu.—The silk-worm is not a 
native of southern Europe, though in Spain, 
France, Italy, Greece, and Turkey its cultiva- 
tion is pursued with different degrees of success. 
China is the true home of the worm: and it 
was at Constantinople that two Persian monks. 
coming from the country of the Seres, first 
introduced it during the reign of Justinian, It 
is to this first progeny, carried from the East 
in a hollow cane, that all the later silk-worms 
of Europe must be referred. It was soon dis- 
covered that with the introduction of the mul- 
berry Europe could be made as productive as 
China, Becoming independent of Oriental 
supplies, silk was sent out from the Greek 
Empire by way of Venice for six hundred 
years. The Chinese, however, still maintain 
their ancient cunning in the cultivation of the 
insect. They allow no stranger in the secret 
of their trade, and to Eneland alone they send 
in good year as much as four million six 
hundred thousand pounds worth of silk. The 
hanks. or ‘books,’ as they are called, come 
into market covered with caps made of a single 
cocoon ; and it is one of the many processes in 
connection with the culture and exportation of 
silk by the Chinese which in Europe is neither 
practised nor under: 


CHILDREN’S HAPPINESS. 

Never attempt to improve the happiness of 
children ; depend upon it you won't succeed, 
try how you may. “Pretty little dears,” 
said a good-looking old gentleman, one day, as 
he looked at a group of children at play, ‘‘ how 
I love the little innocents; here, get a penn’orth 
of apples, and share them among you.” He 
walked on, but yielding toa feeling of curiosity 
we remained to watch the event. The apples 
were soon obtained, the game was stopped of 
course. One having claimed a larger share 
than his companion, a fight ensued: his oppo- 
nent getting the worst of it, retired in tears to 
the mother of the stronger one, who soon 
appeared on the scene, and having cuffed him 
soundly, took him home for punishment. An- 
other soon disappeared, locking wretched, and 
doubtless feeling “ill,” while another, dissatis- 
fied with his allowance, remained on the field 

iving sorrow vent. The apple cf discord had 

een effectually dropped into their Elysium, 
the whole appeared suddenly transformed from 
enlightened children into men of the world, 
Selfishness had appeared among them, and had 
not forgotten to bring his eompapion Misery, 
whom, although he heartily @espises, he sel- 
dom travels without. The happiness of a 
child is, perhaps, the only perfect earthly 
pleasure; do not attempt to improve perfec- 
tion, or you will certainly destroy it. If you 
see a child unhappy, you may readily interfere, 
perhaps with effect; but when he is happy, 
in the name of humanity, let him alone. 
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“ Look at peor Livy’s little lad, father.” 

The boy stood in shy beauty at his grand- 
sire’s knee; a frosty sunbeam stole to his 
bright head, and lay in his innocent baby 


eyes. 
ehtin Grace laid a_shaking hand upon. his 
bonnie head, and said,— 

“Your mother would have been so proud 
of him,” 

Then Heaven sent its healing dew, and the 
strong man wept. Poor sick Ruth cried too, 
and pillowed the white-stricken head upon her 
heart, beside her new-born God's gift, her little 
spotless child. 

Another day, and the bells that soon would 
chime forth the advent of a new year telled 
forthe two sweet souls the Good Shepherd had 
summoned to swell his flock in the everlasting 
fields of Paradise ; and: she who, had been 
lost in the frozen plain, and had fallen asleep 
upon a bed of snow: watehed by her guardian 
angel, the winged woman with, her mother’s 
eyes; she, the youngest and best-loved, walked 
hand in hand with that sweet mother upon 
the flowering plain of Heaven, 

Mrs. Damian forsook the great world, and 
sought the asylam secured to her by her 
daughter’s sin, 

So changed was.that loved child of hers that 
even the fond mother could no longer conceal 
her affliction, but no persuasion could make 
her consent to give the charge of that 
darkened life to sterner control. 

She shut herself up with her“ sorrow” at 
the Grange Farm; it was out of the world, 
and well fitted for a refuge for those fugitives 
from public sight. 

Athole had arranged everything with his 
aunt's adyisers; Cecil. was freed from the 
fetters of his forced matriage; and the sins 
6f that. soul-shadowed life of Vivian’s were 
slurred over and lost sight of by the world 
that had once thought her one of its fairest 
lights. 

And following her with faithful, unselfish 
fondness, constant as the air of Heaven, that 
fails us never, let our sins be. what they may, 
was the one man who had loved her truly, 
the black-leg lawyer, the rich Jew, who, 
whatever his faults, possessed a virtue nobler 
natures often lack—that ef quiet constancy and 
unexacting love. 

It was he who first remarked the change 
that told the coming end of that vain life; 
he who fanned the flickering flame as the 
vital spark grew faint, , 

As the end came nearer she was gentle 
almost child-like, and clung.to him with an 
affection that let a glory in upon his life 
that never really left him. 

One fiery summer sunset her goul sank down 

ith the sun, and they laid her, to rest 

erently as though she were some sainted 
thing, and above her they. placed a rugged cross 
of granite as many coloured as her moods had 
been, as hard as her nature; and upon it 
the mother, remembering her child’s trans- 
gressions and the one patient plea of Him who 
died for such as she when the thieves jeered 
at His death agony, had carved deeply into 
the stone, “Lord, pardon them, for they 
know not what they do.” 

Then she looked up to the glorious radiance 
of the summer sky, and wondered whether 
her only child’s blind soul would ever find the 
light. P ¢ F Z 

“Dad, dear, I am sure you will be glad to 
know that Cecil has bought back the Grange 
Farm for us. He thinks it will be a beautiful 
place to bring up his heir.in, He is. going to 
travel, avd would feel more at rest if the child 
were settled in some healthy spot. And, oh! 
dad, he has got Rodney.a living quite near, so 
that I can come often fo see you, and super- 
intend your home. All the old seryants are 
back, dear; and auttie insists upon going home 
there with you for all time, Ruth will come 
down to you three months inthe year; Athole 
has promised ; he says there is lots of sport to 
be got about the old home if-one only knows 
where to look for it,” 





Diana’s pink. cheek was pressed to her 
father’s, and her sweet, broken voice ran on 
gleefully as a rushing rivulet. Joy was stirring 
a jubilee in her honest, simple soul,.and she so 
wanted her old father to share it. He sighed 
heavily, The past was busy with him at 
mention of hisold home. Ab! he would go back 
and end his days in peace beneath the roof 
ot had sheltered the happiest part of his 
ife. 

Radiant Rath, Ruth the beautiful, came to 
add her entreaty; Ruth, whom her father 
reverenced as the genius of the family; and 
Roth mastered every difficulty when she 
whispered, as she allowed her boy to pull his 
grandsire’s silver locks,— 

“You know, dad, it will do wonders for the 
youngsters to have a healthy country home to 
go to at any time.” ; 

Years after, when Rodney, a. grave-faced 
rector, watched his buxom wife in her tender 
compassionate charity tending the sick and 
sorrowful, he wonld wonder vaguely about the 
lines of a song she often sang in memory of 
her girlhood and her sister’s budding genius:— 

‘* Oh, the broom, the bonny broom, 
broom that makes full sore ; 


A woman's mercy is very little, 
But a man's mercy is more.” 


The merry little American ‘still leads her 
jolly life, taking a breezy brightness with her 
everywhere; and so indignant are’some of her 
friends with her shortcomings that severe- 
souled Rodney has been known to permit the 
scent of her naughty cigarettes ‘to assail his 
pious nostrils without rebuke. 

Barry Lennox is still Rath’s steadfast 
friend and admirer. They often mingle the 
light of their unfettered souls together in 
melody’s flights for fame; and Barry's pretty 
girl-wife sees no reason why their friendship 
wn not continue, a pleasure and a profit to 

oth. 

The summer suntight slants across a pleasant 
group in the old garden of the Grange Farm. 
Mrs. David suggests the notion that a person 
can be very jolly in a bath-chair as she watches 
her brother-in-law toss his grandsons on his 
knees, while Ruth wanders away with a wide- 
eyed, wondering baby-girl cradled on her heart, 
and Athole, bright as a boy, by her side, tries 
to make his little daughter ill with straw- 
berries, 

A little way ahead Cecil, Lord Caithness, 
walks quietiy -nversing with Rodney and 
kind-eye- . talking of his travels; but 
his eyen +, ander to the sunny head of his 
little ly , wno is being tempted to his first 
smoke by Ja belle Americaine, whose stolid, 
contented old man in vain makes feeble and 
fond protest against her frivolity. 

And away on the grassy hillside the same 
sun slants down on three graves. Two lie to- 
gether and blossom forth with the sweetest of 
earth’s flowers; but the other is alone and 
untended, with its grey cross entwined by a 
weird passion flower, and above the grave a 
man’s dark eyes grow moist as he says 
softly,— 

“ Heaven pity me! how I loved her!” 

Presently he passes down the grassy hillside 
with the sun behind him, thinking, as others 
had thought, that “a woman’s mercy is very 
little.” 

[THE END.] 








FACETLA, 


Sam the practical man: “ You can talk all 
you want to about phrenology. I think it is all 
stuff. The only important bump I ever found 
on my craniom was here—right in the middle 
of my foréhead—and it was made by a cricket 
ball, I concluded to call it the bump of igno- 
rance—because I didn’t know enough to get 
out of the way.” 

A Conventent Drvtsior.—Mr. Pitt once came 
into the House of Commons tipsy. So unac- 
customed was Mr. Ley, the clerk-assistant of 
the House, to such an exposure, that next 








morning he told the Speaker he had felti quite 
ill ever since Mr, Pitt’s exhibition on the pre- 
vious evening. “It gave me,’ added the sen- 
sitive clerk, ‘‘a violent headache.’ On Pitt 
hearing, this, he said, with a langh, “I think 
that this is an excellent arrangement, that I 
send ‘have the wine and the clerk the head- 
ache.” 


“Ts the Turkish civil service system,” asked 
a traveller in the Orient of a pasha, “is the 
Turkish civil service like ours? ‘Are there 
retiring allowances and pensions, for in- 
stance?” ‘*My illustrious friend and joy of 
my liver,” replied’ the pasha, ~“ Allah is 
great, and the public functionary who stands 
in need of a retiring allowance when his term 
of office expires is an 483‘! I have spoken.” 


Inise Humovg,—The humours. of the Irish 
tenant are not yet exhausted. A maiden lady, 
who possesses considerable property, had until 
quite lately got on very well with her tenants, 
she being of a most benevolent nature, and 
always only too ready to benefit them, When 
the agitation spread far enough to include this 
lady’s property, the agent called a meeting of 
the tenants and reminded them of all their 
landlady had done for them ;.amongst. other 
things he mentioned a school which she kept 
up free of charge; except that in. winter each 
child was to bring a sod of turf for the fire, 
A few days after the meeting a deputation 
handed in a written answer to the agent’s 
remarks, and referring to the free school, 
stated that it..was “an acknowledged failure, 
since the curriculam did not inclade instruc- 
tion in the French and Latin languages.” 


A Scorcn pedlar, without the remotest in" 
tention on his part of getting into a quarrel or 
fight with any man, put up (with his pack) for 
the night at a country ale-house onthe borders 
of Wales, where as the fates would have it, he 
found in the kitchen of the inn a motley as- 
sembly ef not the most desirable companions, 
and among the rest a Welshman, whose aim 
from the very first seemed to be to get into 
hot water with poor Sawney. The latter 
sagaciously appreciating*the true character of 
his tormentor, and determined to get rid of 
him in the quietest way possible, told him 
‘that he did not want to fight.” This only 
excited to a still higher pitch the bravado of 
the Welshman, and he told the Scotchman 
that he would’ “ make him fight.” “Well,” 
said Sawney, “if I must fight, let me say my 
prayers before I fight,” which the Welshman 
conceding, the Scotchman fell u his knees 
and implored his Maker to pardon him for 
“twa men he had already killed, and for the 
one that was aboot to die.” The Scotchman 
slowly rose from his knees, but not before the 
Welshman had made a precipitate retreat. 


“ Mamaa’s”” Usz ror 11.—A few days since 
a number of ladies visited an infant school, and 
one of them thought that she would question 
the “tots,” and see how much they knew 
about the senses, ‘‘ What were the eyes for?” 
“For seeing.” ‘ Yes; and what would be the 
result if we had noeyes?” She asked the little 
ones to shut their eyes tight. Yes, they under- 
stood. ‘*And then the ears—what were they 
for?” “Hearing.” ‘ Yes; and now stop your 
ears as tightly as you can. Ah, whata sad 
thing it would be to have no ears! We should 
never hear the. birds sirg any more, and never 
more hear mamma’s voice.” Aud then came 
the nose. ‘“‘ What was that for ?’”” Somehow the 
little ones seemed puzzled at this point. About 
the eyes and ears there had been no question— 
but the nose? They looked up into the lady’s 
face curiously, evidently with anauswer y, 
bat not quite sure of being right. Finally the 
questioner saw an intelligent smile upon one 
chubby little face—one of the four-year-olds— 
and she said to the child, ‘‘Ah, dot, you can 
tell me what the noseis for, can’t you? Come 
now, speak up, Don’t be afraid. What is it?” 
A few twists and puckers, and then, with a 
wondrous sparkle of the great brown eyes— 
“Please it’s for mamma to take hold of to 
pull!” That closed the examination for the day. 
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SOCIETY. 


SunrioweR Fasuton.—A Manchester paper 
notes, as’a proof of the “ ssthetic tendency of 
the age,” that thirty-five sunflowers were used 
in the communion-table decoration of achurch 
in that city. 


Lavy Brasszy is among the contributors 
to the exhibition of Jace and fans, which bas 
just been opened at the Brighton Aquarium. 
Her ladystip will send to both departments of 
the show notably a valuab'e collection of lace, 
which, at her request, is béing chronologically 
arranged. . The other entries are numerous, 
and inclade lace formerly belonging to Queen 
Henrietta Maria. 


Tar last rage in Paris consists of an army of 
diamond “spiders,” varying in size from 
‘+ money-spinners ” to “‘mammoth spiders.” 
These are arranged across the bodices of demi 
toilette. They begin at the left shoulder and are 
continued across to-the right side, where a 
large “ruby and diamond fly brooch” is 
fastened, the last spider seeming to be in the 
act of devouring the unhappy fly. 


A. stynisH_ wedding was that of Colonel 
Fitzroy Somerset, cousin of the Duke of 
Beaufort, with Emily, widow of Mr. W. H. H. 
Hartley, D.L., which lately took place at St. 
George’s Hanover square. The bride’s dress 
was of dark green satin, with velvet draperies 
and bonnet to match, with green aigrette and 
feathers. The Duchess of Beaufort wore a dark 
blue satin costume and a fancy straw bonnet, 
with cream:-coloured roses. 


Ix Her Majesty’s private dining-room at 
Windsor there are only two pictures; one of 
herself and one of the chess of Edinburgh, 


the greater part.cf the walls being covered with 


splendid « John Brown, in Highland 
dress, stands behind the Queen’s chair, and 
Lohlein, the, Prince Consort’s confidential valet, 
is also in the room during dinner. The name 
of its especial cook js written opposite each 
dish on the menu. 


Tue marriage of the Hon.'and Rev. C. Field- 
ing, third son of the seventh Lord Denbigh, 
and Miss E. Egerton, which took place a short 
time at St. Panl’s, Knightsbridge, was 
solemnized with little ceremony, in conse- 
quence of a recent bereavement in the bride- 
groom’s family, The bride wore cream bro- 
cade, ttimmed with old Mecblin lace, a wreath 
of natural orange blossoms and myrtle, and a 
tulle veil fastened with a diamond and pearl 
aigrette, also a bandeau of diamonds. The 
bridesmaids were attired in cream Surat, with 
bonnets of the same, trimmed with crimson 
carnations; each wore a lapis lazuli brooch, 
the gift of the bridegroom. 


Atmost every member of the Royal family 
rent a floral contribution to be placed on the 
coffin of their old and respected friend the 
Dean of Windsor. Her Majesty’s offering was 
a beautiful china cross, composed of violets, 
lilies, and lilac, with a label bearing the words 
“A mark of affection, gratitude, and respect 
from Victoria Reg.,” similar to the one which 
lies on the stone which covers the mortal 
remains of Dean Stanley in Westminster 
Abbey. The Prince of Wales placed the 
Quéen’s wreath on the coffin himself as well 
as that brought on his own behalf, the Prin- 
cees, and their children. ‘The Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh contributed a wreath 
with the words, “A mark of friendship and 
regard.” Another was inscribed, “A tcken of 
friendship and regard from Arthur and Louise 
Margaret” (Connaught); while the inscription 
on that sent by the Duke and Duchessof Albany 
was ‘A token of respect and affection from Leo- 
pold and Helen.” Those wreaths from the Prin- 
ceeses Louise (Lorne), Christian, and Beatrice 
were worded with ‘equal affection and regard. 
The Empress of Germany's offering was of 
dried natural flowers. 





STATISTICS. 


_— 


A GERMAN ARITHMETICIAN has been caloulatin3 
the segregate number of combinations in th® 
game of dominoes, and has shown them to b® 
284,528,211,840! Two players, playing four 
games @ minute, would only exhaust these 
combinations in 118 million years, 

Frou Sir E; Henderson’s report for 1881 it 
appears that the “ principal’ offences through- 
out the year were 25,082, against 25,368 in 1880. 
Burglaries decreased from 488 to 470. Losses by 
theft as appraised by the. owners amounted to 
£103,568. 11,853 children and 3,416 adults were 
reported within the year as lostor missing. 
Of these only 23 children and 154 adults have 
not been traced. Fifty-four bodies of ‘persons 
found dead and unknown were photographed, 
but have not been identified, 


Corotr Burpyess.—Out of 10,828 railway 
servants examined, no lessthan 251 were colour 
blind, and 32 proved to have an imperfect 
capacity for-distinguishing colours. Three 
other doctors have made experiments on sailors 
and pupils in naval schools, and have found 
6-08 per cent. of colour blind, and 8:5 with im- 
perfect vision, Women are subject to a far 
smaller extent to colour blindness. It has been 
discovered that among the men 2:5 per cent. 
are colour blind and 7:5 with imperfect vision, 
whilst among women only 0°16 per cent. are 
colour blind and 3 per cent. with imperfect 
colour vision. 





GEMS. 


ae 


He is the happiest, be he king or peasant, 
who finds peace in his house. 

Tur charity which thinketh no evil is a wiser 
statesmanship than the misanthropy that 
thinketh no good. 

ConFIDENcE is everything between husband 
and wife; and a woman who loves desires above 
all things to. be trusted. 

Sorrow is the porchway to joy, the pathway 
to maturity and peace. No one has ever 
become good or great who has not met and 
mastered sorrow. 

TxoveH we cannot create favourable circum- 
stances, we can at least refuse to join the en- 
vious throng that bark at the heels of their 
more fortunate fellows. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Crusm Pancaxes.—Take the yolks of two 
egge, mix them with half a pint of good cream 
and two ounces of sugar. fry as thin as possible 
in lard; grate sugar over them, and serve hot. 

Cocoanut JumbBLus.—These are very nice for 
tea. Grate one pound of cocoanut, mix it 
with three-quarters of a pound of sugar, three 
eggs, and two tablespoonfuls of milk; beat all 
_— together ; then drop on buttered tins and 

e. 


Penrco Grinirp.—Clean the fish through as 
small an opening as is practicable, and lay 
them, without scaling, on a well-oiled gridiron 
on a brisk fire; keep turning them until you 
judge they are done, and send up to table with 
them, in a sauce boat, some liquefied butter, 
to which pepper, talt, and the juice of a lemon 
have been added. There should be one perch 
for each person. 


To Pierre Hecs.— Sixteen eggs, one quait 
of vinegar, one half-ounce of black pepper, one 
half-ounce of Jamaica pepper, one half-ounce of 

inger. Boil the eggs for twelve minutes, then 
Sip them into cold water, aad take off the shell. 
Pat the vinegar, with the pepper and ginger, 
into a stewpan, and let it simmer for ten 
minutes, Now place the eggs in a jar, pour 
over them the vinegar, &c,, boiling hot, and 
when cold tie them down with a bladder to 
exélude the air. This pickle will be ready for 
uee in a month, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Beneran ‘sparrow has literally built her 
nest in tlie lion’s mouth, having made her 
home in the jaws of the monumental lion sur- 
mounting the Belgic mound on the field of 
Waterloo, ; 

Hewtrrvt, Womren.—Even in Italy husbands 
ate becoming searce, so that the Italian women 
are learning to help themselves. Work is not 
confined to the absolute poor; the middle 
classes are bringing up their daughters to learn 
a trade or profession, and to work at home and 
ont of the house. The idea has proved luc- 
rative, even in the speculation of, marriage,.as 
aman naturally prefers a giz] who can, earn 
her own living to one who can only tingle a 
tune on the pianoforte or sing anew song by 
Fosti, Denza or Rotoli. But this is only in 
Upper Italy. In the southern provinces the 
idea of women working is laughed at. Even 
the men theré work as little as possible, and 
they would rather try to live on a france a day, 
without earning it, than to have one thousand 
frances a day and- work for them. In Upper 
Italy, on the contrary, even the aristocracy 
work, and show a good example to the less 
fortunate classes. : 

Tur Six Wormu.—The silk-worm is not a 
native of southern Europe, though in Spain, 
France, Italy, Greece, and Turkey its cultiva- 
tion is pursued with different degrees of success. 
China is the true home of the worm: and it 
was at Constantinople that two Persian monks. 
coming from the country of the Seres, first 
introduced it during the reignof Justinian, It 
is to this first progeny, catried from the East 
in a hollow cane, that all the later silk-worms 
of Europe must be referred. It was soon die- 
covered that with the introduction of the mul- 
berry Europe could be made as productive as 
China. Becoming independent of Oriental 
supplies, silk was sent out from the Greek 
Empire by way of Venice for six hundred 
years. The Chinese, however, still maintain 
their ancient cunning in the cultivation of the 
insect. They allow no stranger in the secret 
of their trade, and to England alone they send 
in good year as much as four million six 
hundred thousand pounds worth of silk. The 
hanks:or ‘ books,’ as they are called, come 
into market covered with caps made of a single 
cocoon ; and it is one of the many processes in 
connection with the culture and exportation of 
silk by the Chinese which in Europe is neither 
practised nor understood, 


CHILDREN’S HAPPINESS. 

Never attempt to improve the happiness of 
children ; depend upon it you won't succeed, 
try how you may. “Pretty little dears,” 
said a good-looking old gentleman, one day, as 
he looked at a group of children at play, ‘‘ how 
I love the little innocents ; here, get a penn’orth 
of apples, and share them among you.” He 
walked on, but yielding toa feeling of curiosity 
we remained to watch the event. The apples 
were soon obtained, the game was stopped of 
course. One having claimed a larger share 
than his companion, a fight ensued): his oppo- 
nent getting the worst of it, retired in tears to 
the mother of the stronger one, who soon 
appeared on the sceme, and having cuffed him 
soundly, took him home for punishment. An- 
otber soon disa red, looking wretched, and 
doubtless feeling “ill,” while another, dissatis- 
fied with his allowance, remained on the field 

iving sorrow vent, The apple cf discord had 

een effectually dropped into their Elysium, 
the whole appeared suddenly transformed from 
enlightened children into men of the world, 
Selfishness had appeared among them, and had 
not forgotten to bring his eompapion Misery, 
whom, although he heartily @espises, he sel- 
dom travels without. The happiness of a 
child is, perhaps, the only perfeet earthly 
pleasure; do not attempt to improve perfec- 
tion, or you will certainly destroy it. If you 
see a child unhappy, you may readily interfere, 
perhaps with effect; but when he is happy, 
in the name of humanity, let him alone. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Sexacrnta.—Kindly send name and full address. 

Swwvey P.—The betrothed finger is the third of the 
right hand ; the wedding finger the third of the left. 

M. G. Swirt.—Kindly say if you mean children or not, 
and whether you refer to emigration. 

Mase..—The Alexandra Palace was burnt down on the 
9th of June, 1873. 

Musicran.—It entirely depends upom the charter of the 
city, and the customs which are associated with it. 

« Niquvett,” “‘ Lepcart,” AnD “ AN AUTUMN IN Sunny- 
SIDE.”— ed with regret. 

K. T.— The child must be registered in the mother’s 
married name. 


Constant Reaper (Live .—There is no remedy 
but the tweezers ; all depilatories are dangerous. 

C. H. M.—It is a difficult process, and not suita* le for 
private work. 

Netty D.—We cannot use poem. Read some of 
the poe’ of the best au tt, Pope, Byron, 
Moore, and you will improve. 

Cur Boro.—1, The man cannot now be summoned. 2. 
Try a mixture of tincture of a and sweet-oil 
° ble at any chemist. 3. No. 

G. J. H.—In the general tion of the term Dis- 
senters are Protestants, but in strict meaning of the 
word Catholics ~~ be equally said to dissent from the 
Church of Englan 


Hyacints.—1l. Live temperately; do not drink too 
much tea, and take plenty of exercise. 2. We strongly 
object to practical jokes, and should advise you to give 
up flirting for fl g’ssake. _ . 


Rosrz A.—1l. The lady may certainly wear the ring. 
2. Yes, provided a stam addressed envelope is sent 
with them. 3. Fair writing, but alittle careless. 4. It 
is quite legal to be married at a registry office. 5. 
Mignonette means “‘ Your qualitics surpass your beauty. 

8. N.—l. The only way to obtain a thorough know- 
ledge of telegraphing is by practical tuition in an office 
or a telegraph school. Practical experience is absolutely 
needed. 2. Inquire of a bookseller, who give you 
the names of books published on telegraphy. 

Apa 8.—It would be short, but do not despair- 
Remember 

‘There never yet was goose so gray, 
But sometime, soon or late 

Some honest gander came that way 
And took her for his mate.” 


D. M.—If the young man has changed his mind in the 
interval, there is nothing for you to do but endeavour to 
reconcile yourself to giving him up. Make a confidant 
of your mother, and as the young man’s request was pre- 
ferred to her, it is possible she may suggest a way by 
which the correspondence may be opened without a 
sacrifice of maidenly modesty on your part. 

Leita.—l. Arthur means “a strong man,” Charles, 
“ high-spirited,” and Thomas, ‘‘ a twin.” 2. t brown. 
3. Tied with cardinal, dark brown ; tied with blue, fawn- 
colour ; tied with black, bright brown ; wrapped in pink, 
nutbrown. 4. For the teoth use prepared chalk only. 
5. For warts touch them with a camel hair brush dipped 
in nitric acid morning and evening, but be sure you 
do not spill any on the surrounding skin. 6. Writing 
fair. 

WILLIz.—1. To remove grease spots from books gently 
warm the greased or spotted part and upon it 
pieces of blotting paper so asto absorb as much as 
possible. Have ready some essential oil of tu tine 
nearly boiling, warm the greased leaf again and apply 
the hot turpentine with a clean brush to both sides of 
the leaf ; repeat the operation if necessary, and finally go 
over the pla*e with another brush dipped in spirits of 
wine. 2. We know of no substance that will remove 
all traces of handwriting d.»nein ink. A weak solution 
of oxalic acid is the only article that at all approaches 
the desired result. 


Cc. N.—1. Our readers do not think so. 2. The only 
way to find out “if a young man loves you” is to judge 
by his actions, or wait until he tells you so. 3, To re- 
move pimples, wash the face night and morning in a 
tolerably strong solution of borax and water, and avoid 
very rich, salt, or greasy food. Magnesia taken in small 
doses may also help you. 

Lizziz.—1. Algebrais the method of calculating inde 
terminable—i.e., uncertain—quantities. It is a sort 
universal arithmetic, founded on the same principles as 
common arithmetic, and proceeding by rules, and opera- 
tions isely similar. But it is not confined merely to 
questions relating to bers, being applied generally to 
investigating the relations that subsist among quantities 
of all kinds, whether arithmetical or geometrical. 

L. B.—1l. The principal substances of which gloves 
are made at the present day are dog-skin, buck, doe and 
lamb-skin, kid, and various other kinds of leather, 
besides silk, cotton, and admixtures of the same. Par- 
ticular kinds of gloves are known more from the name 
of the place at which they are manuf: wy the 
substances of which they are composed, as Berlin, Wood- 
stock, Limerick, &c. Kid gloves are most in demand, 
although it is scarcely necessary to state that the term 
“kid” is a mere icality, as the quantity of leather 
bearing this name that is annually consumed far exceeds 
what could be — from the skins of all the young 
goats that are slaughtered. The skins of lambs and rats 
go to make up this deficiency. The process of glove- 
making has been much simplified since the introduction 
of machinery, 








Grace.—“ Aei” on your locket means “ For ever.” 
Probably the giver means the duration of the love that 
prompted the gift. —Yes ; jet, and bead and metal trim- 
ming is very much worn. 

P. 8.—The position only absorbing your time by day, 
there can be no objection to the evening engagement, if 
your time then is wholly your own. To apply the sroney 
so earned in perfecting yourself in music certainly is all 
the “‘ justification ” you , and if can thus —— 
pay for your piano you will have reason to be‘prou 
of your independence. 

Dora B.—It seems to us that .y.u are unnecessarily 
exercised as to whether your lover thinks more of you 
than of another girl to whom be is said to be paying 
attention. Weare unable to enlighten you on the sub- 
oe that you let time solve the question. 

n the meantime, if you go to picnics with other gentle- 
men, it is very natural that he should feel piqued, and 
refrain from calling on you. 

Anx1ovs.—The theory ef double en Geskiveoping 
is so simple that you can easily learn it any of the 
excellent hand-books on the subject. The practice is 
v different ; this can only be learned by assisting a 
bookkeeper, closely observing his methods, and, when 
required, doing the work yourself. However, the study 
of the text-books is not to be despised. Although by 
itself it can never make you a good bookkeper, it can 
help you very materially. 


Hk’s COMING WITH THE DUSK. 


The raindrops trickle slowly down 
The shining window-pane, 

And other hearts awake and sigh : 
“ How sad the autumn rain!” 


But all, to me, is bright to-day ; 
The mist upon the hills 

Is soft and lovely, and a song 
With every heart-beat thrills, 


I ~ upon the crimson leaves 
wan t slowly me on down . Ee m 
every sweeping gust o! n 
And smile, om of frown. : 


For well I know nor wind nor rain 
His foots’ will delay ; 

The twilight hour will bring his form 
Whate'er the clouds may say. 


He’s “‘ coming with the dusk,” he said ; 
And grey September showers 

Can never dim the i for me 
That dwells in a'l the hours, 


I hear his footfall on the path ; 
His hand is at the door ! 
Ah, s g time bloom for me, 
And autumn are o'er! 
M. B. 


Puruip.—If you are invited to a house on the occasion 
of an entertainment, and are not acquainted with all 
the members of a family, your first duty, after speakin; 
to the host and hostess, is to ask some common friend 
to introduce you to those members whom you do not 
know. It is too great a tax u the host and hostess, 
occupied as they are in receiving, to demand the in- 
troduction from them, as is often done. : : 


Lity.—To prevent scarlet flannel from fading when. 


washed, take this precaution: Mix half a cupful of 
flour with a quart of cold water, let it boil for ten or 
fifteen minutes, then mix with the warm suds in which 
the article is to be washed ; squeeze and rinse up and 
down repeatedly instead of rubbing on a rubbing- é 
If very much soiled, wash in two or three waters, always 
taking care to have them of the same tem if 
possible, and just cool enough to put your hands in com- 
fortably. Make the suds before putting the garment in, 
and avoid if you can rubbing soap on it. 


Bess or Harpwick.—In the nature of things, man 
must be wooer, and when woman attempts to reveree the 
order of nature in such matters she generally wins, not 
love, but dislike. Wait patientl time shall. brin 
about a meeting between you and the young man, an 
then improve the circumstances in a modest and discreet 
way. Another mistake you made was in coming to us 
for advice instead of go to your mother. You can 
never have a safer or more tworthy adviser on earth 
than your mother. 


Witrvt.—!n the first place, a girl should not engage 
in a flirtation with any one least of all aman to whom 
she has not been introduced. In the next place, 
she would be very feolish to permit any one whose 
acquaintance she made in that way to call upon her. 
The chances are that such a man would turn out to be 
only very silly, and would cause only a little annoyance ; 
but there is a possibility of his being very bad. ya 

1 has had bitter reason to repent for life of an intimacy 
n by a street flirtation. 


Caaruie.—Her Majesty has had nine children ; eight 
are living. gy A + Victoria, Albert Edward, Alice, 
, Helena, Louise, Arthur, id, and Beatrice ; 
and the dates of their birth extend from 1840 to 1857. 
The youngest alone is unmarried. Victoria is the wife 
of the Crown Prinee of the German Empire ; Albert 
married the Princess Alexandra of Denmark; Alice, 
Prince Louis of Hesse-Darmstadt (she died in 1878); 
Alfred, the Grand Duchess Maria of Russia; Helena, 
Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein ; Louise, the 
Marquis of Lorne; Arthur, the Louise + om aha 
of Prussia ; Leopold, the Princess Helena of Waldeck. 


B. V. J.—Glass paper is made by dering glass (that 
with the greenish tint being opualteced the best), and 
sifting it through a very fine wire sieve, to separate the 
finest portion of the powder. This is used for the 
smoothest de; of rough bes The remainder is then 
sifted successively 
in coarseness to suit the different degrees 
uired, the result of each sifting kept 
dood tough paper is then smoothed on sides with 
pumice-stone, after which it is tacked on a board. Some 
manufacturers employ a tolerably fine quality of muslin. 
The surface of the paper or m' is gi 
strong glue size, and the glass of the required fineness 
is immediately dusted over it, equally and thoroughly, 
with the same sieve that was em! 
from the rest of the powdered 
surplus glass is thrown off for future use. Emery paper 
SAGES SS using emery in place of 


E. C. G.—1. Tattoo marks, asa general thing, are sup- 
posed to be indelible, if produced by the insertion of 
some carbonaceous substance. It is claimed, however, 
that these marks will after being first well 
rubbed witha salve of pure acetic acid and lard, then 
with a solution <a and finally with hydrochloric 
acid. 2. Raw in the manner spoken of is 
harmless provided 
obtained was in a healthy condition when killed. It is 
best, however, to run no risk in the matter, and 
thoroughly cook the meat before using. 3. A doctor is 
the proper authority to consult on the subject of brain 
and nerve affections. Remedies for these troubles are 
advertised extensively in the Reapers, but their worth 
cannot always be vouched for. majority of cases of 
such affections are caused by overwork of the brain and 
muscles, The only remedy, therefore, is ect rest and 
a mild course of treatment at the an experienced 
practitioner. . : 

Atrna.—Tortoise-shell is the name applied to the 
large scales of the sonatas or shield, of a of sea- 
turtle found in the Indian Am! New 
Guinea, Seychelles, Havana, and the -Sea. Thename 

riginated from the fact that ly the order of 


7) former! 
animals to which it belongs was little known, and all 
were classed under the general name of tortoises. A 
remarkable characteristic of this species is the arrange- 
ment of thirteen Lear form the carapace, which, 
instead of ‘beirg joined together by a ee to 
make toall pt ae ngage owe oe are their 
edges and overlap each on 
aroof, The larger f j 
hata eck le mat EAA 
e of an 
mottled. Tortoise-shell f 
which greatly enhances its valu: 
to which it is applied—that is, its of 
ea ily softened by a heat not that of 
boiling water, and of re’ a 
yy! ro — heated. ¥ 
welded together : 
Combs, razor-han anit bekes and many other use- 
ful and ornamental objects are made of this 
In India, China and Ja) fome beautiful objects are 
—— from it, wing great taste and artistic 
8 i" Ps = ° 
8. Y. N. E.—1. The following is the most expeditious 
of birds : 


and sa‘ mod> of the skins 
Tho cover them with a mixture of salt and alum 
—two of the former and one of the latter—this 


mixtfire having a tend 
keep them sweet. Fill all the cavities—the a 
sockets, brain-pan, skins of the and — 

same mixture, and then car fold at itin a 
dry, warm piace. If yu intend to keep the a long 
Cie tie eee > oa with red 
pepper, and seal it up in a common Lge bo 
protect it from moths. In this way it may be kept in 


preservation for a long time. 2. In “ up 
thespecimen—a technical term for “mounting”’—it would 
be well to adhere to the following rules laid down by 


had much experience: Make a cross by 
twisting together two small wires—one long enough to 
reach from the head to the root of the tail, and the other 
to extend as far as the ou may reach. Put 
th's inside the skin, which must have been soaked in 
water till it is as soft as when taken from the bird. 
Stuff in around it tow or cotton or any soft substance, 


thoroughly saturated with camphor or red . Pro- 
cure glass eyes, made to itate '8 eyes, 
at an: bird shop, or from a dealer in taxi 


far enough 
ing the feet to a little block of wood, if you desire to 
have the bird look lifelike. Carefully sew up the breast, 
and then give the bird any desired position by 
the wires. Lastly, bind it about in every direction wi! 
twine, and allow it to remain undisturbed for ten days, 
in order that it may become dry. 
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Loxpon Reaper. ADVERTISEMENTS. June, 1682, 





RHEUMATISM, 


Gout, Lumbago, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Tic Doloroux, Toothache; Colds on, or Tightness of, the 
Chest, Bronchitis, Difficulty of  emepery Sprains, Strains, and Bruises; Swollen 
() 


ENE’S Cure for Rheumatism is made from the Prescription of an eminent French Physician, and has now been before the 
public for upwards of twenty years. It is not a quack remedy, and never fails to afford relief. It softens the ligaments, strengthens the joints, 
and removes all pains as if by magic. 


To Messrs, FREEMAN. Gower Street Station, Metropolitan Railway. 


May easily be had of all Chemists, at 1/14, 2/3, and 4/6 per Bottle, as it is kept in Stock by the following Wholesale Agents :— 

Mesers Sancrr & Sons, Barcuay & Sons, NewBrry & Sone, W. Evwarps & Son, Butter & Crispz, Mirtarp, Son, & Aprieton, Hopaxrn on, Prustons 
& Kine, Joun C. Tompson (Limited), Burcoynz, Bursinczs, & Co., Hovenpen & Sons, and Lrnca & Co., London; Mr. W. Foaarrr, Thirsk; 
Messrs Witxinson & Simpson, Newcastle. 

Should any difficulty arise in obtaining it, tingle bottles will te sent, carriage paid, without extra charge, to any address in London or Suburbs, on 
receipt of remittance; or to any Country Address, securely packed, where Messrs Sutton & Co. have a Depit, if 6d extra be sent to the | 


RENE’S CURE | 





Glands, Mumps, Stiffness of Joints, Cramps, and Chilblains. 





SPECIMENS OF MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 
10, Storey’s Gate, St. James’s Park, London. 


Gunrtemey,—Having for many years known several of the component parts of “ Réné’s Cure for Rheumatism,” which I always recommend to 
sufferers as being one of the few genuine patent medicines of the day, it affords me much pleasure to send you an expression of the repeated good 
opinions I have received of its efficacy. Most of those customers to whom I have supplied it have recommended others to use it. If this is of any use 
ublish it. Yours truly, 
esers W. Freeman & Co. H. E. Lonemons, Registered Chemist by Examination. - 


Metropo.itan Railway, Gower Street Station. 3 


Sres,— Having been a great sufferer from Sciatica and Rheumatism, I was induced to try your Réné’s Cure, and upon the first application I felt 
instant relief and through having continued using it I am thoroughly cured. Imay state that in my occupation I am continually exposed to 
and also that whenever I have the slightest cold in my head or pains in my limbs I use your marvellous remedy. 

You are at liberty to make what use of this you think proper. I am, Sirs, Yours truly, 


W. Witson, Station Inspector, 





4@¢ 3% 


Depot Address: W. FREMAN & CO., 142, Gower Street, London, W.C. 
(Next door to the Metropolitan Railway Station). 
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Simplicity, Ease of Working, Usefulness, Durability, 


HAND OR TREADLE, OR BOTH. 


Sent, Carriage Paid and Free of all Cost, for a Month's Trial 
at Home. Lists Post Free. 





WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE (00,, 
150, Cheapside, and 135, Regent Street, W., 
London ; 4 
10, Cross Street, Manchester; 115, Hope Street, Glasgow; 82, New Road, 
Brighton ; 15, Mercery Lane, Canterbury ; 19, Market Street, Nottingham, 
A Certified Agent in every Town. 
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Jone, 1882. ADVERTISEMENTS. Lonpon Reaper. 
STARTLING NOVELTIES! THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 
° The American Pocket Timepiece. s. 


PATENTED. WARRANTED FOR TWO YEARS, 
Steel Balance. Correct Action. 

This useful little article, size and shape of ordinary watch, enamel 
dial, strong electro care, crystal dome, patent self-adjusting swivel to 
attach to watch guard. In fact 
THE BEST ARTICLE EVER OFFERED. 

Post Free, 15 stamps. ONE SHILLING. Two for 27 stamps. 


1s. The Puzzle Purse. 1s. 
The Cash remains quite safe inside till you know the secret. 
Post Free, 15 stamps)5 ONE SHILLING. Two for 27 stamps. 


ls. . The Vanishing Half-penny. ls. 


ROARS OF LAUGHTER. SIMPLE BUT AMUSING. 
This ingenious puzzle is a marvel : half-a-dozen half-pennies disappear 
m the table at a touch, to the surprise of all beholders. 
CAUSES ENDLESS AMUSEMENT. 
ONE SHILLING. Two for 27 stamps. 








Post Free, 15 stamps. 





Direct only from the Importers, 


THE MIDLAND NOVELTY COMPANY, 
18, SPRING HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 
N.B.—With each article we enclose a most useful little present gratis. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
bs lage excruciating pain is quickiy relieved and cured in a few days by 
this celebrated Medicine. . 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are certain 


“te prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists at 1s, 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 


ALEX. ROSS’S NOSE MACHINE 


Applied to the Nose fcr an hour daily, eo directs the soft 
cartilage of which the member consists, that an ill-formed 
nose is quickly shaped to perfection, Sent by pattern post, 
secretly packed, by return, for P.O.O. 10s. 6d. Pamphlet, 
2 Stamps, 21, Lamb’s Conduit Street, High Holborn, London. 
Also Ross’s Skin Tightener, for removing furrows and marks 
on the face, 3s. 6d., or sent for 54 stamps. 


A FACT! 
HAIR COLOUR WAST 


By damping the hair with this wash, in two hours the hair 
becomes the original colour, and will remain so, 10s. 6d. ; 
sent for stamps, secretly packed.—Atex. Ross, 21, Lamb’s 
Conduit Street, High Holborn, London, England. Agent— 
Gurney, 6, East 14th Street, Broadway, New York. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEAL 


| as Family Medicine is the most effective remedy for indi- 














bilious and liver eomplaints, loss of appetite, 
8, and all disorders of the stomach und bowels. 


Pills are truly excellent, removing the distressing 
‘teadache 20 very prevalent, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous 
affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
dloom to the complexion. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


For 5S, these 








These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of 
ali ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, 
REGULATE and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT 
is unequalled for the removal of all muscular and outward complaints, 
Possessed of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of 
curing most complaints to which herself or Family is liable, 


N.B.— Advice can be obtained, free of charge, at 78, New Oxford-street (late 


533, Oxjord-street), daily between the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 





FURNITURE ON EASY TERMS 
Pianos, Sewing Machines 


FURNITURE 


Of every description from the Best Makers, on Easy Terms. 





PAYMENT by INSTALMENTS. 





SEND FOR PROSPECTUS 


To the Secretary, CIVIL SERVICE FURNISHING 
ASSOCIATION, 


17, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 








PAINLESS DENTISTRY 





ARTIFICIAL TEETH 





Mr. G, Hi, JONES 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 


LONDON. 
Pamphlet Gratis and Post Free. 











A month’s free trial at home. 
OARRIAGE PAID. 


PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 


_Easy payments, 10s. Monthly. 
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Sewing Machine. 
pen maker taken in exchange. 


WEIR’S 55s. 

LOCK, CHAIN, AND TWISTED LOOP STITCH. Allone price. Attachments in- 
N*cluded. Hand or foots Latest patented improvements, loose wheel, larger Shuttle than any other 
Ihe Simple, Silent, Reliable, Durable. Guaranteed equal to any £10 Machine in the 
a World for Family, Household, Dressmaking and Manufacturing purposes. Machines by any other 


SEWING MACHINES. 





J. G. WEIR, 2, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, W. 
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Lowpon Reaper. ADVERTISEMENTS. Sums, 1882, 








-RENE’S CURE 
RHEUMA'TISM, 


Gout, Lumbago, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Tic Doloroux, Toothache; Colds on, or Tightness of, the 
hest, Bronchitis, Difficulty of Breathing; Sprains, Strains, and Bruises; Swollen 
: Glands, Mumps, Stiffness of Joints, Cramps, and Chilblains. 
ENF’S Cure for Rheumatism is made from the Prescription of an eminent French Physician, and has now been before the 


public for upwards of twenty years. It is not a quack remedy, and never fails to afford relief. It softens the ligaments, strengthens the joints, 
and removes all pains as if by magic. 








SPECIMENS OF MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 


10, Storey’s Gate, St. James’s Park, London. 
GunTLEMEY,—Having for many years known several of the component parts of “ Réné’s Cure for Rheumatism,” which I always recommend to 
sufferers as being one of the few genuine patent medicines of the day, it affords me much pleasure to send you an expression of the repeated good 
opinions I have received of its efficacy. Most of those customers to whom I have supplied it have recommended others to use it. If this is of any use 
you may publish it. Yours truly, 
To Mesers W. Frreman & Co. H. E. Lonemonz, Registered Chemist by Examination. 
Metropo.itan Railway, Gower Street Station. 
Sres,—Having been a great sufferer from Sciatica and Rheumatism, I was induced to try your Réné's Cure, and upon the first application I felt 
instant relief and through having continued using it I am thoroughly cured. Imay state that in my occupation I am continually exposed to draughts 
and also that whenever | have the slightest cold in my head or pains in my limbs I use your marvellous remedy. 


You are at liberty to make what use of this you think proper. I am, Sirs, Yours truly, 
W. Witson, Station Inspector, 
To Messrs, FREEMAN. Gower Street Station, Metropolitan Railway. 





May easily be had of all Chemists, at 1/14, 2/3, and 4/6 per Bottle, as it is kept in Stock by the following Wholesale Agents :— 

Mesers Sancrer & Sone, Baxcray & Sons, NewBrry & Sons, W. E,.wanns & Son, Burtzr & CrisPz, Muttarp, Son, & Aprieton, Hopcxiw oN, Prestors 
& Kina, Joun C. Tuompson (Limited), Burcornz, Burbinces, & Co., Hovenpen & Sons, and Lrncn & Co., London; Mr. W. Foaarrr, Thirsk; 
Messrs Witx1nson & Simpson, Newcastle. 

Should any difficulty arise in obtaining it, tingle bottles will te sent, carriage paid, without extra charge, to any address in London or Suburbs, on 
receipt of remittance; or to any Country Addresr, securely packed, where Messrs Sutton & Co. have & Depdt, if 6d extra be sent to the 


Depot Address: W. FREMAN & CO., 142, Gower Street, London, W.C. 
(Next door to the Metropolitan Railway Station). 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
“ AUTOMATIC” 


Silent Sewing Machine 





SUCCESS.—The best 











and only certain remedy ever discovered 


for preserving, strengthening, beautifying or 
restoring the Hair, Whiskers, or Moustaches, 


IXTY YEARS’ 


The very highest Excellence in every respect,— 
in Design, Construction, Finish and Performance; 
Simplicity, Ease of Working, Usefulness, Durability, 


HAND OR TREADLE, OR BOTH. 


Sent, Carriage Paid and Free of all Cost, for a Month's Trial 
at Home. Lists Post Free. 


bottles, 3s. 6d., 6s., & 11s. by all Chemists & 
Perfumers, and at 22, Wellington St., Strand, 
London, W.C. For Children’s and Ladies’ 
Hair it is most efficacious and unrivalled. 


BALM OF COLUMBIA. 


and preventing them turning gray. Sold in 


2 





WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE Co., 
150, Cheapside, and 135, Regent Street, W., 
London; 

10, Cross Street, Manchester; 115, Hope Street, Glasgow; 82, New Road, 
Brighton ; 15, Mercery Lane, Canterbury ; 19, Market Street, Nottingham, 
A Certified Agent in every Town. 
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STARTLING NOVELTIES! 


ls. The American Pocket Timepiece. 158. 
PATENTED. WARRANTED FOR TWO YEARS, 
Steel Balance. Correct Action. 

This useful little article, size and shape of ordinary watch, enamel 
dial, strong electro care, crystal dome, patent self-adjusting swivel to 
attach to watch guard. In fact 
THE BEST ARTICLE EVER OFFERED. 

Post Free, 15 stamps. ONE SHILLING. Two for 27 stamps. 


1s. The Puzzle Purse. 1s. 


The Cash remains quite safe inside till you know the secret. 
Post Free, 16 stamps)5 ONE SHILLING. Two for 27 stamps. 








ls. . The Vanishing Half-penny. ls. 


ROARS OF LAUGHTER. SIMPLE BUT AMUSING. 

This ingenious puzzle is a marvel : half-a-dozen half-pennies disappear 
from the table at a touch, to the surprise of all beholders. 
CAUSES ENDLESS AMUSEMENT. 

Post Free, 15 stamps.5 ONE SHILLING. Two for 27 stamps. 





Direct only from the Importers, 


THE MIDLAND NOVELTY COMPANY, 
18, SPRING HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 
N.B.—With each article we enclose a most useful little present gratis. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
T= excruciating pain is quickiy relieved and cured in a few days by 
this celebrated Medicine. " 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are certain 
“to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists at 1s, 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 


ALEX. ROSS’S NOSE MACHINE 


Applied to the Nose fcr an hour daily, so directs the soft 
cartilage of which the member consists, that an ill-formed 
nose is quickly shaped to perfection, Sent by pattern post, 
secretly packed, by return, for P.O.O. 10s. 6d. Pamphlet, 
2 Stamps, 21, Lamb’s Conduit Street, High Holborn, London. 
Also Ross’s Skin Tightener, for removing furrows and marks 
on the face, 3s. 6d., or sent for 54 stamps. 


A FACT! 
ELATR COLOUR WASEL 


By damping the hair with this wash, in two hours the hair 
becomes the original colour, and will remain so, 10s. 6d. ; 
sent for stamps, secretly packed.—A.ex. Ross, 21, Lamb’s 
Conduit Street, High Holborn, London, England. Agent— 
Gurney, 6, East 14th Street, Broadway, New York. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH 


ae excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy for indi- 
gestion, bilious and liver eomplaints, loss of a) te, drowsiness, 
giddiness, spasms, and all disorders of the stomach and bowels. 

For FE 3, these Pills are truly excellent, removing the distressing 
‘headache s0 very prevalent, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous 
affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
loom to the complexion. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

















THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES !!! 


———________. 


HOLLOWAY'S PILIS & OINTMENT, 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of 
all ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, 
REGULATE and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT 
is unequalled for the removal of all muscular and outward complaints, 
Possessed of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of 
curing most complaints to which herself or Family is liable, 


N.B.— Advice can be obtained, free of charge, at 78, New Oxford-street (late 
533, Oxjord-street), daily between the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 


FURNITURE ON EASY TERMS 
Pianos, Sewing Machines 


FURNITURE 


Of every description from the Best Makers, on Easy Terms. 





} 
| 














PAYMENT by INSTALMENTS. 





SEND FOR PROSPECTUS 


To the Secretary, CIVIL SERVICE FURNISHING 
ASSOCIATION, 


17, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


Mr. G, H, JONES 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


d7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 


Pamphlet Gratis and Post Free. 




















A month’s free trial at home. 


Easy payments, 10s. Monthly. 


CARRIAGE PAID. PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 










maker taken in exchange. 


WEIR’S 55s. 

LOCK, CHAIN, AND TWISTED LOOP STITCH. Allone price. Attachments in- 
sa cluded. Hand or foots Latest patented improvements, loose wheel, larger Shuttle than any other 
: Sewing Machine. Simple, Silent, Reliable, Durable. Guaranteed equal to any £10 Machine in the 
World for Family, Household, Dressmaking and Manufacturing purposes. Machines by any other 


SEWING MACHINES. 





J. G. WEIR, 2, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, W. 
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Lonvow Reaper. ADVERTISEMENTS. June, 1883. 
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EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
cately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet 
that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency.to disease. Hundreds of 
subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.” — Civil Service Gazette. 

MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


JAMES EPPS AND CO., HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
Also Makers of Epps’s Chocolate Essence for Afternoon use. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
acts like a charm in Diarrhaa, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION and SPASMS. 

















is the only pulliative in NEURALGIA, RHEU MATISM. GOUT, CANCER. ‘TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &ec. 


From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 

7 Dear Stz.—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed 
medicine, Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. As a remedy of general utility,.we 
much question whether a better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place in every Anglo-Indian home. We 
could multiply instances ad infinitum of the extraordinary efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cram 
Neuralgia. the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, that have occurred under our personal observation during mauy years. 
Choleraic Diarrhea, aol even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed its surprisingly controlling power. e have never used 
any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne's, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and also from a sense of duty we owe to the 
profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a delibei ate breach of faith on the part of the 
Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. We are, Sir, faithfully yours. SYMES & Co. 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy's Chemists. 

Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Cortis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of Curoropyns, that the whole story of the Defendant 

FREEMAN was deliberately untrue. ‘ 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 43. 6d. by all Chemists. Sole Manutacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


———>4, —_—- 


KEATING’S INSECT POWDER 


THIS POWDER is unrivalled in destroying every species 

Se) BUG of offensive Insects, and is perfectly harmless to even the 
aC sma.ie~t animal or bird. It is strongiy recommended to 
Prorrirors or Horxts, &c.. cs being clean in its appticas 


/&>/F LEAS |e es 





























Sold in Tins, 6d., 1s. & 2s.6d. each 
COVA TOMB SESH| cr suze vou cet THe RIGHT ARTICLE 


Pay BEETLES “KEATING’S POWDER,” 
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THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR INDIGESTION, HEADACHE, BILIOUSNESS, AND FEBRILE DYSPEPSIA. 


DBS. PROUT, MORGAN, TURLEY, GIBBON, SPARKS, DOWSING, STEVENS, and many other Medical Men, have given unqualified 
testimony to the importance of the discovery and the great value o 


LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 


As possessing most important elements calculated to restore and maintain Health with perfect vigour of Body and Mind, 
It is Effervescing and Tasteless, forming a most Invigorating, Vitalising, and refreshing Beverage. 


Gives instant relief in Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Heartburn, and Feverish Colds; prevents and 
quickly cures the worst form of Typhus, Scarlet, and other Fevers, Smallpox, Measles, and Eruptive or Skin Complaints, 
and various other altered conditions of .he blood. 
Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of Emigrants from the Port 
of London) writes:—* I have great plea-ure in bearing iy cordial 
to its efficucy in the treatment of many of the »rdinary and chronic forms 
Gastric Complaints and other forms of Febrile Dyspepsia.” 





Dr. ALEX. MILNE—“ In searching for the best combination of Salines 
we alighted un that of Mr. Lamplough, Its utility asa remedy in Fevers 
and as a cooling drink in diseases of children, such as Scarlet Fever 
Measles, &c., har been test fied 10 by the leading members of the profession.” 
“1 prescribe itto my patients frequently.””—May 19, 1480. 

‘. seers gaas 3% CESOR. Esq. eye aes Surenen to ~ 
reat Northern Hospi'a) ndon.—** I am iu the habit of prescribin : 
largely, its compositidn being known to me; and | have every reason be QF pnt ge 3 haa py EAE, engined i er perod py aks 
4 - , - <= aw B shall 
Fav Sead ate A pas y prepared, and can be used at a moment’s pat ep wheh of all Sepssbhene Calta aie trvpien.” 
CAUTION.— Beware of Spurious Salines and Fffervescing Salts containing injurious elements put forward by unprincipled persons as the same or better thing, PYRETICO 
SALINE is warranted not to contein Maghesia or any substance likely to gall-stones or calculous formations, 
In Patent Glsss-stoppvered Bottles, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, lls, and 21s each. 
To be. obtained of any Chemist or Patent Medicine Dealer, and of H. Yamplough, 118, Holborn, London, E.0, 
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EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
cately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet 
that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of 
subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— Civil Service Gazette. 


MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


JAMES EPPS AND CO., HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
Also Makers of Epps’s Chocolate Essence for Afternoon use. 








COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 


acts like a charm in Diarrhosa, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 
effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION and SPASMS. 
is the only pulliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM. GOUT, CANCER. ‘TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &o. 


| DR. J. 
| From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 
; a Dear Str.—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed 
medicine, Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. As a remedy of general utility, we 
much question whether a better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place in every Anglo-Indian home. We 
could multiply instances ad infinitum of the extraordinary efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne in Diarrhoea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, 
Neuralgia. the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. 
Choleraic Diarrhea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed its surprisingly controlling power. | We havenever used 
any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and also from a sense of duty we owe to the 
profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne’s is a delibe; ate breach of faith on the part of the 
Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. We are, Sir, faithfully yours. SYMES & Co. 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy's Chemists. 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Cortis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of Cutoropyng, that the whole story of the Defendant 
FReEMAN was deliberately untrue. , 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. by all Chemists. Sole Manutacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


INSECT POWDER 


TITIS POWDER is unrivalled in destroying every species 
of offensive Insects, and is pertectly harmless to even tho 
sma.ie-t animal or bird. It is strongiy recommended to 
Prorritrors oF Horxts, &c.. 2s being clean in its applieas 
tion, and securing complete extermi::ation ot pests to sleep~ 
ing apurtments. Preserves Furs and Woollens from Moth. 


Sold in Tins, 6d., 1s. & 2s.6d. each 
BE SURE YOU GET THE RIGHT ARTICLE 


“KEATING’S POWDER,” 
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THERE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR INDIGESTION, HEADACHE, BILIOUSNESS, AND FEBRILE DYSPEPSIA. 


DES. PROUT, MORGAN, TURLEY, GIBBON, SPARKS, DOWSING, STEVENS, and many other Medical Men, have given unqualified 
testimony to the importance of the discovery and the great value of 


LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 


As possessing most important elements calculated to restore and maintain Health with perfect vigour of Body and Mind, 
It is Effervescing and Tasteless, forming a most Invigorating, Vitalising, and refreshing Beverage. 





Gives instant relief in Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Heartburn, and Feverish Colds; prevents and 


quickly cures the worst form of Typhus, Scarlet, and other Fevers, Smallpox 


Measles, and Eruptive or Skin Complaints, 


and various other altered conditions of che blood. 


Dr. ALEX. MILNE—“ In rearching for the best combination of Salines 
we alighted .n that of Mr. Lamplough, Its utility asa remedyin Fevers 
and as a cooling drink in diseases of children, such as Scarlet Fever 
Measles, &c., har been test:fied 10 by the leading members of the profession,”? 
“I prescribe itto my patients frequently.” —May 19, 1480. 

THOMAS CARR JACKSON. Esq., F.R.C.S., and Surgeon to the 
Great Nor'hern Hospi'al, London.—** I am iu the habit of prescribing it 
largely, its composition being known to me; and | have every reasun to 
satisfied with it. It is beautifully prepared, and can be used at a moment’s 
motice without trouble,” 


CAUTION.—Bewaie of Spurious Salines and Fffervescing Salts containing injurious elements 


SALINE is warranted not te contein M 








Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of Emigrants from the Port 
of London) writes:—* I have great plea-ure in bearing my cordial 
to its efficncy in the treatment of many of the »rdinary and chronic forms of 
Gastric Complaints and other forms of Febrile Dyspepsia.” 


HER MAJESTY’S REPRESENTATIVE, th GOVERNOB 
OF SIERRA LEONE, ina letter of r quest for an additional = < 
the yretic »aline, «tates se It is of great vwui/ue, and | shail rejoice to it 
is in the hands of al) Europeans visiting the trupics,” 


put forward by unprincipled persons as the same or better thing. PYRETICO 
likely to produce gall-stones or calculous formations, 


n Patent Gl»ss-stoppvered Bottles. 2s 6d, 48 


lis, and 2is each. 


I 
To be obtained of any Chemist or Patent Medicine Dealer, and of H. Lamplough, 118, Holborn, London, E.0, 
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THE ONLY ¢ Prize MEDAL AWARDED FoR FEATHERS anp DOWN Goops at THE LonpoN 1862 anp Dustin 1865 Exuipitions. Tue HIGHEST ORDER OF | Merit 
AWARDED FOR DUWN QUILTS at THE MELBOURNE EXHIBITION oF 188]. 
CAUTION. —‘‘ Raw Down contains greasy matters and decaying particles, and if not thoroughly purified becomes especially offensive. 1 have examined the Machinery 


employed by Messrs. . BOOTH & FOX in P iifying Lown ; it ans RE, SOFT | destr hea ebd'D ‘bo we oo life, &c., in the Duwn. 1 have also examined their stock of 
DOWN CLOTHING, and find that it consists sulely of PURE, SOFT, SCENTLE 


BOOTH & FOX’S "ux" 
DOWN QUILTS. | 


Manufactured in the richest and most beautiful designs and materials, and have the following 
advantages, viz. :— 


1. Economy.—Tiey are the cheapest form of Bed Clothing. 
2. Lightness. —They weigh but from 21b. to 41b., according to size. 

3. Warmth.—They afford the warmth of three blankets, without the weight of one. 
4. Purity.—They are free from all efflavia or smell, and wash as easily as a blanket. 
5. Dura ility. —If carefully used they will wear twenty years. ~ 
6. Beauty. 











wee 












ue beautiful designs are a great ornament to Bedrooms. 


THE LADIES’ VESTS 


Are made so as to be very attractive, 
hey are a sure protection against 
0 ‘easterly wind, and are a safe- 
guard and comfort to Invalids, and 
the delicate. THE \ 


DOWN DRESSING-GOWNS 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, are very 


THE 


DOWN UNDERSKIRTS, 


Manufactured by BOOTH & FOX, are lined all 

through with purified Goose Down, and weigh from | 
18 to 24 ounces each; they are as warm as several 

flannels, and as soft as cushions. Many thousands of | 
them have been sold during each winter for years | 
past. They can be washed as easily as the Quilts, 
and are shaped to suit the PRESENT Sryze of Dress. ht, Sante caetaiie oa 


FOR Invaluable to Invalids and the 


COMFORT AND DURABILITY : Delicate. 


‘ | See B. & F.’s Pamphlet of Testimonials from Medical (‘S 
THEY | Men, who write from actual experience. 




























a ——— CANNOT BE EQUALLED. ' No Cold can Penetrate a Down Garment./« 
a See their New Quilt at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, within the reach of all. ~ 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING DRAPERS AND UPHOLSTERERS- 3 
ss Shippers and the Trade supplied, from their Warehouse and Manufactories, by the Original Patentees. 3 
3 BOOTH & FOX, LONDON, MANCHESTER, CORK, AND GLASGOW. = 
* Fa 


AVOID IMITATIONS.—Absolute Purity of the Down guaranteed in Articles bearing our Name and Trade Mark. 





Tat Vip: aovs 2 


JOHNSTON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


iS "KEE BES IT. 


“Is decidedly superior.-—THE LANCET. 
URGENT CAUTION.—To obtain the best quality and best value, ask for JOHNSTON’S, and refuse other 


kinds when offered instead. 


THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
Sold in tin-lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 
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DrcemBER, 1882. ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


' THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
is admitted by the Profession to be tiie most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
acts like a charm in Diarrhcea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 


Lonpon Reaper. 











effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPJTATION, and SPASMS. 
is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 
From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 
ve Dear S1r,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread r+ pitation this justly esteemed medicine, 
Dr. J. Collis Brown’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a plac+ inevery Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ud injinitum of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhoea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. In Chaleraic Diarrhcea, and even in the more terrible forms of Chvlera itself, we have witnessed 
its surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne's, from a firm conviction thit it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 
Suith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 
Members of the Pharm. So iety of Great Britain, His Eaceile ney the Vive roy’: Chewnists. 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Cort1s Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLoRopYNE, that the whole story of the Defendant FREEMAN was 
deliberately untrue. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 




















The Cure for Tooth-Ache, Tic-Doloreux, and Neuralgia! | BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
STEVENSON'S TOOTH-ACHE PILLS THE GREAT REMEDY FOR GOUT AND 


Afford an efficacious and safe remedy. } : : RHEUM ATISM 

Vor 40 years these Pills have commanded a very extensive sale, and their success has elicited numerous testimonials. a Et SION. 

They act immediately on the nervous system, and without the aid of external applications, eradicate the evil, which is f ; ; 
“only temporarily relieved by oter remedies. . a ‘URE, tafe, and « ffectual. No restraint of diet required 


In Boxes at 134d. (post-free for 14 stamps), by h during use, and certain to prevent the disease at- 
- : tacking any vital art. Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d. 


R. W. STEVENSON, CHEMIST, DERBY, | and 2s. 94: per Lox. 


and all Chemists. , 


THE EYES AND EYELIDS. TO ALL SUFFERERS. FRAMPTON'S PILL OF HEALTH. 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY A CENTURY. | 
’ This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy for 
s | y | Indigestion, Bibous wid Liver Complains, Loss of Appetite, 
> . Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spastus, and at] Disorders of the Stomach 
. . poy she OURS OF ‘ 4 and Bowels, or where on Aperient is required, nothing eau be 
Weak Sight, Inflammation, Cataract, Specks, Sores, Wounds, and all Disorders of the better adapted. For SMALES these Pills are truly excelent, 
Eyes and Eyelids. removing the distressing Headache so very prevaleat, Depres- 
This celebrated Ointment has proved, during many years, superior to every other remedy, and has been successful after sion of Spirits, Dainess of Sight, Nervous Atte ctions, Blotches, 
the most eminent Physicians have signally failed. See list of thousands of unsolicited Testimonials for attested cures in the , Pimples, and Sal owness of the Ski, aud give a healthy bloom 
~worst and most painful cases. tothe Cumplexion. 

Sold in Pots, ls. lid., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., Sold by all Chemists, at is. lid. and 2s. 9d 

By all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom. Sent Post-Free per box. 

for 14, 34, or 56 Stamps. 

























‘KEATING'S © 
COUGH 





. LOZENGES . 


All Children suffer from them, if j/*seorntely the best kn ; 
suspected, ask for the CERTAIN CURE ntely the best known remedy ever 


Tine 1/14 at all Chemin || COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 











KEATING Serie | Soe moment ny oe we 
WORM TABLETS.’ |, ™55 082¥, 104 ana 29. 




















THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR INDIGESTION, HEADACHE, BILIOUSNESS, AND FEBRILE DYSPEPSIA 


DRS. PROUT, MORGAN, TURLEY, GIBBON, SPARKS, DOWSING, STEVENS, and many other Medical Men, have given unqualified 
testimony to the importance of the discovery and the great value of 


LAWIPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE: 


As possessing most important elements calculated to restore and maintain Health with perfect vigour of Body and Mind. 


It is Effervescing and Tasteless, forming a most Invigorating, Vitalizing, and refreshing S8everage. 


Gives instant relief in Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Heartburn, and Feverish Colds ; prevents aud 
quickly cures the worst form of Tpyhus, Scarlet, and other Fevers, Smallpox, Measles, and Eruptive or Skin Complaints, 
and various oth er altered conditions cf the blood. 

Dr. ALEX. MILNE—“ In searching for the best combination of Salines Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of Emigrants from the Port 
we alighted on that of Mr. Lamplough. Its utility asa remedy in Fevers, of London) writes:—“ I have gveat pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to 
and a3 a cooling drink in diseases of children, such as Scarlet Fever, its efficacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic fo.ms of 
Measles, &c., has been testified to by the leading members of the profession.” Gastric Complaints and other forms of Febrile Dyspepsia.’’ 

“I prescribe it to my patients fr 1 ee 19, 1880. 

THOMAS Cc R JACKSON, Esq., F.R.C.S., and, Surgeon to 
the Great Northern Hospital, London.—“ [ am in the habit of prescribing 

sition being known to me; and [ have every reason to be 


HER MAJESTY’S REPRESENTATIVE, tle GOVERNOR 

it largely, its com OF SIERRA LEONE, in a letter of request for au additional supply of 

satisfied with tt. Itis eautifully prepared, and can be used at a moment’s votice the Pyretic Saline, states: —“ It is of great ralwe, and | shall rejoice to hear it is 

without trouble.” ‘ in the hands of all Europeans visiting the tropics.” 

CAUTION.—Beware of Spurious Salines and Effervescing Salts containing injurions elements put forward by unprincipled persons as the same or better thing. PYRETIC SALINE 
is warranted not to contain Magnesia or any substance likely to produce gall-stones or calculous formations. 


In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., lls, and 21s. each. 
To be obtained of any Chemist or Patent Medicine Dealer, and of H. LAMFLOUGH, 113, Holborn, Londcn, E.C. 
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Lonpon Reaper. ADVERTISEMENTS. DecemBer, 1882. 














_EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful 
application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps bas provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. 


MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


JAMES EPPS AND CO., HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


Also Makers of Epps’s Chocolate Essence for Afternoon use. 


ART NEEDLEWORK. 
FOR LADIES’ DRESSES, TO BE HAD IN MANCHESTER. BRIGGS & CO.’S 


LEWIS'S, in Market Street, Manchester, are the manufacturers of fine, first-class 
Velveteens, which will be known all over the world as the “ BON MARCHE ” VELVET- 


EENS. They are fast pile and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. 5 : 
If a dress should wear badly or be in any respect faulty, LEWIS8’S will give a new dress ; 


for nothing at all and pay the full cost for making and trimming. 











The price of these beautiful Velveteens in Black and all the most beautiful Colours now CONTAINING UPWARDS OF 
worn is 2s. a yard. This quality Velveteen is suld by yan Drapers at 3s. ee is. 6d., - 
5s. 6d. ayard. The public, although they don’t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the at 
difference between the manufacturer's price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. Two Hundred Designs for Crewel Work 
LE w’8’S. of Market Street, Manchester, manufacture these Velveteens them- : 
selves, and sell them (or it might almost be said give them) to the public for 2s. a yard. (including the New Ecclesiastical Designs) Cross Stitch 
LEWIS'S ask ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. They will Bg ? ? 
then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS'S, of Market Street, Manchester, and Braiding. 
praise their Velveteens more than they desex > , 
Write for Patterns on an ordinary post-cart — o,e c= =a? ge: ae -y é 
LEWIS'S pay carriage on all orders amounting to 40s. and upwards to any address in the New Edition now ready. Post-fi ee for Seven Stamps. 


United Kingdom. 


LEWIS'S, in Market Street, MANCHESTER. 38, GRANVILLE SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN'S GELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


















a AC TOOTH Bags IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES HALF A CENTURY, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 
PRO rrriied therrvine e\ AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
l; AND - BOs . Cums ™ 


Sole Proprietors and Makers: 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrant compounds. It is distinguished by 
its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness, 
and inducing a healthy action of the gums. It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, and will 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, 2s.6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 


CAUTION.—Observe the Name and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 
none are Genuine. Imitations are Offered. 


é THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
(TRADE MARK—BULL’S HEAD) 


IN THE WORLD. 


c. MUSTARD 


-—\s 
Pr "BROS ~ 
4 cst 
T Street MANCHE 





MANUFACTURER'S 
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